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Notes 


LL students of things Japanese will have heard 
A with sincere regret of the death of Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, who was born of Greek and 
Irish parents in the Ionian Islands on 
June 27, 1850. After a residence of some years 
in New Orleans and New York he went to Japan 
in 1890, and was appointed lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at the University of Tokio. When the other 
European and American teachers were dismissed his 
services were retained. He was naturalised under the 
name of Yakumo Koizumi, adopting Japanese methods 
of life and thought. A strain of mysticism in his 
nature enabled him to see into and obtain a clear touch 
of Japanese thought, clearer perhaps than that of 
any other Occidental. “Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” “ Out of the East,” ‘“ Kokoro” and “ Gleanings 
in Buddha Fields” are among the most interesting of his 
works; he possessed a singularly beautiful style, and 
wrote with full knowledge of both Eastern and Western 
science and speculation. His Japanese name signified 
“Eight Clouds” and “Small Fountain,’ which is 
slightly cryptic. He was popular among graduates as 
well as students. It is related that one of his pupils, 
calling on him, found him seated in orthodox Japanese 
fashion with his feet under him ; the student followed 
suit, accepting the cushion and pipe offered him. But 
Hearn was the more Japanese of the two, the young 
man soon finding his position intolerable. Hearn smiled 
and said, “ All the new young men of Japan are growing 
into the Western style now. I do not blame you; please 
stretch your legs and be comfortable.” 

As did many other prominent politicians, the late 
Sir William Harcourt in his early days worked with his 
pen. When Mr. Beresford Hope founded “ The Satur- 
day Review,” two of the most trenchant contributors 
were the young Lord Robert Cecil, afterward Marquis 
of Salisbury, and William Vernon Harcourt. In 1862 
the famous “ Historicus” letters began to appear in 
“The Times.” Of the many anecdotes related—not 
always truthfully—of the late statesman, here is one: 
Mr. James Payn’s “Foster Brothers” was sternly 
“slated” in “The Saturday Review.” The criticism 
was ascribed to Mr. Harcourt, then standing for Parlia- 
ment ; and Mr. Payn opposed him tooth and nail. Many 
years afterward the novelist mentioned the incident to 
Mr. Justice Stephen, who exclaimed: “‘ As a matter of 
fact, I wrote that review myself! ” 

THe following passage from “The New York 
Tribune,” written by that paper’s able London corre- 


spondent, Mr. I. N. Ford, throws an interesting light 
on Mrs. Craigie’s careful methods. Too few writers of 
plays and fiction take their art seriously : 
“Mrs. Craigie’s friends, who are familiar with her 
methods of work and literary aims, have been amused 


OR. F. J. FURNIVALL 


(Photo. Booker & Sullivan, Chancery Lane) 


by an announcement in the American Press that she was 
feverishly engaged in writing three novels at once, and 
was dropping her intellectual style and going in strongly 
for plots. Every sincere and earnest artist forms habits 
and clings to them. Mrs. Craigie is never in haste, and 
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neither publishers nor theatre managers can get work 
from her until it is completed by leisurely processes. She 
is accustomed to keep several themes in mind, just as 
painters have various portraits and subject pictures in 
their studios. Each of her novels represents at least 
three years of study and consideration, and she is never 
preoccupied with a single subject to the exclusion of 
other work. When work is the result of thought, 
observation and experience, this is the natural method, 
if not the only one possible; and it has been followed 
invariably, she would probably say, by authors, painters 
and composers who wished to convey, to the best of their 
gifts, a large impression of life and human feeling. She 
first sketched ‘The Flute of Pan’ four years ago, and 
she has been working at it ever since, at intervals; and, 
while it is a romance, it contains a definite philosophy. 
There has been no recent change in her literary activi- 
ties. She tells her friends that she can invent plots 
easily enough, but adds that an anecdote does not in- 
terest her until she can find some meaning in it, and 
that a situation, no matter how dramatic, is a blank to 
her unless she ‘knows something about the souls of the 
individuals: posed.’ That a thing should be done is not 
enough for her. She wants to understand why, rightly 
or wrongly, it was done. She writes because she takes 
an intense interest in psychology, and, since she works 
deliberately and fully develops her themes, she likes to 
tell her friends that there is not a line in her books 
which she has any reason to consider false, taken senti- 
mentally or otherwise. Mrs. Craigie would rather have 
it said that she is not a novelist at all than read 
descriptions of her feverish activities as a weaver of 
plots and maker of books. ‘ According to my lights,’ 
she is apt to say, ‘my study is mankind; and therefore 
I cannot play for what is known as a boom.’ ”’ 


Dors not Mr. E. W. Cook take rather too extreme a 
view in his attack on the Newists and Secessionists in his 
article ‘‘ Progress or Decadence ” in this month’s “ Con- 
temporary ”’ ! [ am inclined to question seriously 
whether the modern love of novel and striking effect is, 
to use Mr. Cook’s own metaphor, “ the new fever which is 
the sign of art sickening to its death rather than that of 
birth pangs,” and whether “our advanced artists and 
their friends on the press are judging largely by in- 
verted criteria,” The desire to strike out a new and 
hitherto untrodden path, to open up some hitherto un- 
discovered field, seems to me in harmony with the 
general expansion and energy of the age, and to be 
decidedly more healthy than the writer’s advice to those 
in doubt “to take their cue from the ethical sphere,” 
and to adhere uncompromisingly to the orthodox tra- 
dition. The same writer gives some excellent stories 
of the fetish worship of Whistler prevalent about ten 
years ago. ‘He was always bending the knee to his 
own ‘ perfections,’ in order to induce a like attitude in 
his followers. Such were his powers of suggestion that 
his eighteenpenny wine was nosed and viewed with lip- 
smacking complacency as if of rarest vintage. When 
they were draping the Suffolk Street galleries the stuff 
gave out, and left gaunt battens grinning in their naked 
hideousness. But Whistler’s wit was equal to the 
occasion, and he made the critics believe those eyesores 
were part of a profound scheme of decoration ! ” 


_ Ir surprised me in reading an article of Mr. Keary’s 
in the “ Independent Review ” to find that he considers 
that Scott was an Intellectual rather than an 
Imaginative. “ Scott had,” he writes, “ his imaginative 
vein and his romantic, though ‘twas of rather a watery 
kind.” As Mr. Keary is not in the habit of indulging 
in paradoxes, I suppose he must be presumed to be 
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serious, but in spite of all his dogmatism I think he 
will fail to persuade his readers to deny the title of 
“Imaginative” and “Romantic” to the founder of 
the romantic novel. But, after all, how can we to-day 
argue any literary question until a general agreement 
has been come to as to the exact meaning of words? 
That which Mr. Keary means by “ imaginative ” may be 
precisely what I do not mean. However, as far as I 
understand him, I must beg to differ. 


A writer in “ The Antiquary ” spoils a good case by 
indulging in abuse instead of criticism of “ Miss Marie 
Corelli as an Antiquary.” In reference to her recent 
novel, and the Reverend John Walden, one of the 
characters in it, the writer says: 

After a foolish description of a new-groined roof, 
clerical archeologist’s method of procedure in his work 
of restoration is set forth at length, together with an 
extraordinary discovery that was made. ‘Lovingly and 
with tenderest care for every stone and every broken 
fragment,’ Walden proceeded with his work, ‘ rejecting 
all the semi-educated suggestions of the modern archi- 
tect,’ until at last he recovered the whole of the original 
plan. The work was done on the worst possible prin- 
ciples. Miss Corelli’s ideal parson followed the deceptive 
Chinese method, for whenever he had to use new stone, 
he cunningly contrived ‘to make it look as time-worn as 
the Norman walls.’ As to the lancet windows, they were 
filled with ‘genuine old stained glass’ of the period, 
purchased by degrees from different parts of England, 
and all duly authenticated. Even a Rothschild would 
probably be thwarted by the absence of purchasable glass 
of that date if he attempted it. Moreover, the writer 
has never paused to think that no decent archeologist 
or Churchman would dare to do this, for he would know 
that such fragments, if obtainable, had been wrongfully 
pilfered from other churches. 

After a foolish description of a new-groined roof, 
the great discovery is recorded with much circumstance. 
A metallic echo startled the workmen when hewing away 
at the floor of the chancel, and ‘a curious iron handle 
was discovered attached to a large screw, which was 
apparently embedded deep in the ground.” Walden, on 
being summoned, at once pronounced this to be ‘some 
very ancient method of leverage.’ The whole gang of 
workmen laboured all day at the turning of this great 
screw, ‘which creaked and groaned under the process 
with a noise as of splitting timber.’ At last, towards 
sunset, an oblong slab of alabaster, ‘closely inlaid with 
pattens (sic) of worn gold,’ moved upwards, and there 
came to the surface a most magnificent and perfectly 
preserved sarcophagus, exquisitely carved, and glisten- 
ing with gold and gems. Almost the whole of the inscrip- 
tion yet remained in gold; but, nevertheless, this great 
archeologist was unable to imagine its age within several 
centuries. The whole account of this discovery is 
supremely ridiculous, as well as the deductions as to 
‘St. Rest,’ &c., that are drawn from it. It would be 
just as sensible and credible if the writer had imagined 
that Walden had discovered the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus beneath his chancel, and had brought them to 
the surface by the aid of wireless telegraphy! ”’ 


Messrs. Reeves & TurRNER announce for immediate 
publication a Dictionary of Faiths, Folklore, Super- 
stitions and Popular Customs in two large octavo 
volumes. The work is founded on the edition of Brand 
& Ellis’ “ Popular Antiquities,” by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
which the same firm issued some thirty years since. 


Tue Council and Committee of Queen’s College, 
London, have elected Mr. Herbert Marshall Professor 
of Landscape Painting. Professor Marshall’s classes 
will begin on October 12 at 2 p.m. 
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Bibliographical 


Ew letters of Sir Walter Scott’s and Thackeray’s 
N are among the most attractive of the literary 
matter promised for publication during the 
autumn. Scott, indeed, is to make a triple 
appearance—quite apart from the inevitable reissues of 
his novels—for I notice among different publishers’ 
announcements ‘“‘ The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,” 
edited by C. W. Henderson ; additional “ Letters and 
Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,” by Horace G. 
Hutchinson; and “ Letters Written by Members of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Family to an Old Governess,” edited by 
the Warden of Wadham College. Buffon’s remark, 
“le style c’est homme,” is peculiarly true of the man’s 
style as revealed in the sum of his correspondence, and 
I find few volumes more fascinating than those giving 
good letters. The title of Mr. Henderson’s work 
suggests something of completeness, which is, it 
may be hoped, intentional, for Scott’s letters have 
not hitherto been collected. They are principally 
to be found—apart from those given in biographies 
—in “ Letters of Sir Walter Scott addressed to the 
Rev. R. Polwhele” (1832); “Letters between 
James Ellis, Esq., and Walter Scott, Esq.” (1850) ; 
“Memorials of Coleorton ” (1887); and ‘“ Familiar 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott” (1893). 

There are two collections of Thackeray’s letters 
and reminiscences promised—“ Thackeray’s Letters 
to an American Family,” edited by Miss Lucy 
Baxter, which is to be published to-day; and 
“Thackeray in the United States,” by General 
James Grant Wilson, which is to be ready about 
the end of this month. (Mr. Eyre Crowe has given 
us “ With Thackeray in America ” (1893)). Thack- 
eray’s letters are always good reading, and as the 
day when they can be put together in one collection 
is a long way off such books as these will be welcome 
companions to the books we already have. If the 
new letters are as delightful as ‘‘ A Collection of 
Letters of W. M. Thackeray, 1847-1855,” chiefly 
addressed to the Brookfields, and published in 1887, 
they will be a delightful accession. By the way, 
may it be hoped that Mrs. Ritchie will at some not 
too distant day have her charming introductions to 
the Biographical Edition of her father’s works 
made into a volume by themselves ? 

The late Lafcadio Hearn was probably engaged 
at the time of his death on a work of great interest, 
for I notice that he had arranged to deliver a course 
of eight lectures on “ Japanese Civilisation” at 
the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (University of London) during next summer. | 
Mr. Hearn’s published works are: “Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature” (1884, new edition 
1903) ; “Gombo Zhébes: a Little Dictionary of Creole 
Proverbs” (1885); “Some Chinese Ghosts” (1887) ; 
“Chita: a Memory of Last Island” (1889); ‘“‘ Two 
Years in the French West Indies” (1890); ‘‘ Youma: 
the Story of a West Indian Slave” (1890); “A Mid- 
summer Trip to the West Indies ”—from “ Harper’s ”— 
(1891) ; “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan” (1894, new 
edition 1903); ‘Out of the East ” (1895, new edition 
1903) ; “ Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner 
Life ” (1896, new edition 1903) ; ‘Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields ” (1897, new edition 1903) ; “ Exotics and Retro- 
spectives” (1898); “In Ghostly Japan” (1899); 
‘“ Shadowings ”—tales—(1900); “A Japanese Miscel- 
lany” (1901); “ Kotto: Being Japanese Curios with 
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Sundry Cobwebs” (1902); stories in a series of 
‘“ Japanese Fairy-Tales” (1902); “ Kwaidan” (1903). 
The fact that so many of his books were reissued last 
year shows that Mr. Hearn’s descriptions and interpre- 
tations of Oriental life and thought were well appre- 
ciated. 

Another writer whose premature death we have to 
lament is Alexis Sidney Krausse, who had for some 
years past devoted himself as a close student to political 
affairs in the East, and had written several authori- 
tative works on the subject. Before turning his atten- 
tion to that fruitful field for speculation and research 
Mr. Krausse had led a busy life as journalist. For a 
time he edited the ‘“‘ Lock to Lock Times,” during which 
he compiled his excellent ‘‘ Pictorial History of the 
Thames ” (1889). For one of the daily papers he acted 
as special commissioner for investigations among the 
unemployed, and published his articles in book form as 


LADY {SUSAN TOWNLEY 
(Frontispiece to ** My Chinese Note-Book” (Methuen)) 


————s 


“Starving London: the Story of a Three Weeks’ 
Sojourn among the Destitute ” (1886). His later works 
were: ‘China in Decay” (1898, new edition 1900) ; 
“ Russia in Asia ” (1899, new edition 1900) ; “ The Story 
of the China Crisis” (1900); and “The Far East, its 
History and its Question ” (1900, second edition 1903). 
WALTER JERROLD. 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr has now completed the poetical 
drama which he has been writing for Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and it is to be produced by Mr. Waller in the course of 
the present season. The title of the play, which is in 
verse, is “ The Lonely Queen,” 
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Reviews 


D’Artagnan Junior 


Tue CHRONICLES OF AN OLp CAMPAIGNER, M. DE LA 
Cotonte, 1692-1717. Translated from the French by 
Walter C. Horsley, Lieut.-Colonel commanding the 
20th Middlesex (Artists) R.V. (Murray. 18s. net). 


Tue military recollections of M. de la Colonie were well 
worth giving to English readers by a military expert, 
and the setting of them is excellent. The illustrations 
are mostly reductions of old prints giving plans and 
views of the battles and sieges at which the narrator was 
present, with a picture of Louis XIV. and his family 
and another of Vauban. The only defect is that the 
names and notes on the plans are so diminished as to 
need a magnifying glass to aid in deciphering them. 

French military memoirs have a great family likeness, 
and M. de la Colonie’s story is in its general character 
a repetition of the life of the real D’Artagnan, and an 
anticipation of that of Marbot.. Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard is an exaggeration of the type, but 
reproduces its main features faithfully enough, except 
that Gerard does not pretend to generalship. There is 
always a stormy career as a cadet or junior officer, punc- 
tuated with duels and love affairs. Then there is the 
regular campaigning, in which the French officer con- 
quers the hearts of susceptible foreign countesses in the 
intervals of fighting their men-folk. Somehow, too, the 
narrator always contrives to make the decisive movement 
of a victory, or to avert the worst consequences of a 
defeat which the stupidity or cowardice of others has 
made inevitable. Read as stories of adventure, such 
memoirs are very entertaining ; as materials for history, 
they must always be taken with a proper grain of edi- 
torial salt. 

M. de la Colonie differs from D’Artagnan and Marbot 
in having performed most of his exploits in a foreign 
though allied army. His first campaigns were in the 
war that ended in 1697 and his first fighting was at 
Louis XTV.’s siege of Namur in 1692. Colonie became 
an engineer officer, and in that capacity was in Namur 
when William III. recaptured it in 1695. 

[In 1702 he was recommended by his friends to a com- 
mand in the army of the Elector of Bavaria, who had 
gone over to the French side and begun the long and 
unfortunate alliance of his house with France. In his 
little essay on the causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, M. de la Colonie characteristically ignores 
Louis XTV.’s recognition of James IT.’s son as King of 
England. In the Bavarian service he continued, strik- 
ing the first blow by surprising Ulm, the last at 
Ingolstadt and then passing with the wrecks of the 
Bavarian forces into the French army in the Nether- 
lands. After the Peace of Utrecht he returned to 
Bavaria and ended his military career under his old 
enemy, Prince Eugene, by gloriously leading the Bava- 
rians at the battle of Belgrade. 

The frank, easy, soldierly style of the old soldier is 
admirably kept by Colonel Horsley ; but he might with 
advantage have annotated his author throughout, as he 
has done at the beginning. For instarce, M. de la 
Colonie was at the storming of the Schelleaberg in 1704, 
and in his elaborate description puts the losses of the 
Allies at 14,000—a manifest exaggeration. The 
author also, like many Frenchmen, at times makes havoc 
with foreign names, which might have been corrected. 
Colonel Horsley, in one of his notes, does suggest a cor- 


rection which is palpably unnecessary. Colonie’s great- 
grandfather was a good Leaguer, and was nicknamed La 
Bitarelle from cutting up a Huguenot force at a village so 
named. Naturally this drew down Huguenot enmity on 
him, and “the Vicomte de Turenne vowed his ruin,” as 
the text has it. A note suggests that “this is probably 
a misprint in the original memoirs for ‘de Tavannes.’” 
Why? ‘Tavannes was a Catholic and Turenne a Protes- 
tant, as many must know by reading Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s novels. 

Again, M. de la Colonie, in his very amusing narrative 
of a vexatious lawsuit in which he was involved, speaks 
of getting help from legal! friends, described in the trans- 
lation as parliamentary councillors”—a meaningless 
phrase—who took him to a lawyer, “now President 
at Mortier ” (sic). Of course the old practice of writing 
nearly all nouns with a capital letter has misled Colonel 
Horsley ; but he might have looked up some work of 
reference on the Parlements, and would then have found 
out what a “ président & mortier ” was, and what was the 
significance of the “ mortier ” cap he wore. 

A. R. Ropes. 


A Seminal Mind 


Water Pater. By Ferris Greenslet. (“ Contemporary 
Men of Letters Series,” edited by William Aspen- 
wall Bradley.) (Heinemann. Is. 6d. net.) 


Ir all the volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s “ Contemporary 
Men of Letters Series” attain the merit of this initial 
one, it will be a valuable element in the literary educa- 
tion of the general public. In authorship, editorship, 
print and binding, the little book before us is entirely 
American, but, English though the subject is, England, 
except in one particular, could hardly have pro- 
duced anything more satisfactory. Mr. Greenslet’s 
treatment of his theme is equally sane and sympathetic. 
This is a great relief, for, the uneventful tenor of Pater’s 
life confining the biographer to the critical and sub- 
jective departments, few writers afford more perilous 
temptation to mere esthetic talk, which commonly 
begins and ends where Omar Khayyam came in and 
went out. Mr. Greenslet is never vague, wordy or 
paradoxical, but sees his point clearly, and keeps to it 
with admirable singleness. He possesses, which is say- 
ing not a little, all the varied culture necessary for the 
interpretation of Pater, and the one point where he 
may appear deficient is one where deficiency is inevitable 
to every one but a countryman of his hero—a full appre- 
hension of the miliew which aided to make Pater what 
he became. The ground for him had been prepared at 
Oxford long before his matriculation by a steady 
esthetic movement, the germs of which may have been 
deposited by the revival of interest in ecclesiastical art 
which accompanied Tractarianism, and which, fostered 
by the acquisition of the works of Michael Angelo and 
Turner, had just before his arrival blossomed in Morris, 
Burne-Jones and the Oxford Museum. Ruskin was in 
large measure the literary hierophant of this move- 
ment, but his Puritanism and aversion from the Renais- 
sance left ample space for a colleague, and Pater proved 
to be the elected man. But contemporaneously with 
this generally noble and fruitful movement existed 
another much less worthy with no special connection 
with Oxford, but whose influence Pater did not 2scape— 
the result of one of those curious national epidemics 
which break out without apparent cause from time to 
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time, and which may be compendiously described as the 
school of decadence, the ultimate product of whose evolu- 
tion is the 
‘“ Greenery-yallery, 
Grosvenor Gallery, 
Foot-in-the-grave young man.”’ 


The pernicious effect of this hyper-estheticism on Pater 
is evinced by the philosophy to which, in his first 
writings, he unguardedly committed himself. The 
untenability of his “‘ New Cyrenaicism ” is demonstrated 
by its utter incompatibility with the discharge of civic 
duty. The subsequent intellectual history of Pater 
may be regarded as that of his endeavour to extricate 
himself from the false position he had taken up—an 
end partly attained in his fascinating ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,” though even here the old Cyrenaic leaven 
incapacitates him from forming a worthy conception of 
the great Stoic Emperor, who should have been the 
dominant figure in the book. The story also suffers from 
poverty of incident, and from the apparent inadequacy 
of the motives for Marius’ change of faith. We see 
that this corresponds with some process taking place in 
the author’s own mind, but this is insufficiently ex- 
ternalised. ‘‘ Emerald Uthuart” and the other satel- 
lites of “ Marius” are remarkable productions, if only 
from their complete originality ; but it must be admitted 
that the continual introspection and excessive elabora- 
tion of style become fatiguing. We lay them down 
with a certain relief, and are in no great hurry to 
recur to them. We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Greenslet that Pater’s best work, on the whole, is his 
exposition of Plato; after this he will chiefly live by 
his “ Marius” and his esthetic essays, so beautiful and 
suggestive with all their infirmities. We should not 
expect him to be very widely read in times to come; 
but his was a seminal mind; and ever and anon his 
thoughts, encountering some kindred spirit, will become 
adapted to the particular needs of the age and form 
a recognisable ingredient in its intellectual history. 
R. GARNETT. 


Sane and Sound 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, HIS FaMILy AND FRIENDS. By 
the late C. I. Elton. Edited by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, with a memoir by Andrew Lang. (Murray. 
15s. net.) 


Tuat this work would be interesting was to be ex- 
pected, that it proves to be so full of admirable matter 
is nevertheless a surprise, for few critics to-day have 
anything new, sane or sound to say of Shakespeare or 
his work. This may appear a hard saying, but it is 
surely true ; the press pours out volumes of fancies, but 
of clear fact and intelligent conjecture we are given very 
little. The first section of the book deals with facts and 
traditions “Relating to Shakespeare’s Early Life,’ in- 
cluding a clear discussion of the birth date, which, how- 
ever, must still remain a matter of guesswork. Most valu- 
able are the pages devoted to Shakespeare’s marriage 
and the identity of his bride. Was she a Hathaway 
of Stratford or of Weston? Probably, we think, the 
latter, but are not prepared to quarrel with those who 
differ. That the Hathaway cottage at Stratford is quite 
unauthentic is, of course, well known; in fact, what is 
well verified there save the tomb and the monu- 
ment? We note with pleasure that Mr. Elton was not 
tempted, or rather did not yield to the temptation, to 
state definitely that Shakespeare was sent to the Gram- 
mar School. Presumably he was, but it is well when 
writers on Shakespeare’s life refrain from stating pre- 
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sumptions as facts. Mr. Elton slaughters the conten- 
tion that in Elizabethan days Agnes and Anne were 
interchangeable names. Halliwell-Phillips’ conjecture 
that Anne Shakespeare may have been afflicted with 
some “ chronic infirmity of a nature that precluded all 
hope of recovery ’—in connection with the will difficulty 
—is dealt with ; as is pointed out, the inscription placed 
on her mother’s grave by Mrs. Hall is strange, ‘a 
mother’s bosom thou gavest, and milk, and life,” but no 
reference is made to any kindness or goodness shown 
during the rest of her life. Is there any chance that 
we shall ever solve this riddle? It is worth solving, for if 
it could be proved that Anne Shakespeare was mentally 
or morally “‘ wanting ” it would throw much light on her 
husband’s life and motives. Of the deer-stealing legend 
—as of the whole Lucy business—Mr. Elton was ap- 
parently unwilling to accept any portion ; it rests upon 
very meagre and suspicious evidence ; the Lucy coat of 
arms bore only three silver pikes, whereas Shakespeare 
in the “Merry Wives” refers to a dozen; if he had 
dealt with the matter at all he would probably have 
done so accurately. Further, in other plays he shows 
a distinct respect for the Lucy family. In short, all 
the personal anecdotes of Shakespeare’s early days are 
mere tittle-tattle, such as we should be ashamed to 
accept in actual life as true concerning even an enemy. 
A point made here is that Davenant spoke of himself as 
‘“son”’ to Shakespeare in the same sense as Chapman 
called Nathaniel Field his ‘loved son” and Howell 
addressed Jonson as his father. 

The section on Stratford-on-Avon and Landmarks on 
the Stratford Road and in London are hardly so fresh 
and useful as the remainder of the book, of which we 
have endeavoured to show the scope and value. 

Of new lights on old readings there are a many, some- 
times convincing, always ingenious. 

“Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.’’ 


Here it is noted that in Shakespeare’s time “ rooky ” 
meant “vaporous or reeky”’—fit for the ill-omened 
night-crow, the squacco heron, which hovers about the 
streams and makes night hideous with his uncanny 
groanings. 

“ For look here what I found on a palm-tree ”—is the 
“palm” tree that children—and others—delight to 
pluck in the springtime, the sallow. And there are 
many other such points made, of more or of less value. 

Altogether a book for which every student of Shake- 
speare will be grateful, it is learned and it is sensible, 
full of facts and of striking conjectures—the two are not 
confused—and we know no work since the “ Diary of 
Master William Silence” which we have read with so 
much pleasure and profit. To discuss it fully would 
require another book equally large; all we have 
attempted to do here is to point out to others a worthy 
book, worthy of its subject and worthy of its learned 
and lamented author. We may return to it again. 

W. Tre1cnmMoutH Snore. 


Unrewarded 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
Diaries and Correspondence. 
(Longmans. 14s. net.) 


Some people thought his name so poetical that it must 
be a chosen pen-name ; and they had just this much to 
prove their discernment—that Aubrey de Vere’s father 
had been born Hunt, and had taken in lieu of it the 
name of de Vere to witness to the wedding of his 
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Iiunt ancestor in the sixteenth century with a daughter 
of Aubrey Vere, younger son of the sixteenth Earl of 
Oxford. The change in the patronymic certainly made 
for poetry by association, though 
Tennyson did not take it so when he 
rhymed of Lady Clara. The wife of 
Aubrey’s brother, Sir Vere de Vere, 
pouted on that occasion at the incon- 
gruous linking of her name with a cha- 
racter the opposite of hers; and the 
bard’s characteristic reply, though not 
printed in this volume, is familiarly 
known: “I don’t see the grievance—I 
did not make her old, I did not make 
her ugly—I only made her wicked.” 

Mr. Ward is completely at home 
where he describes de Vere’s change 
of religious belief, so far, at any rate, 
as the conventions of controversy are 
concerned. Of de Vere’s_ interior 
spiritual life too little perhaps is said 
to make the story of his soul a wholly 
adequate one: perhaps the true inward- 
ness of “conversions”? never can be 
told. The space or the time allowed 
for the biography was, we gather from 
a hint of Mr. Ward’s, restricted ; and 
possibly that is why we are not given 
any consecutive account of de Vere as 
a man of letters, not even so much 
as a mere mention of all his publications. Where 
Mr. Ward has shrunk from “placing” de Vere as 
a poet, the casual reviewer may hardly dare to go 
forward. Yet it must be permitted to him to say 
that perhaps hardly any other poet of achievements so 
considerable—-so much more than merely respectable— 
who lived and worked in our time went unrewarded as 
did Aubrey de Vere by any general recognition. He was 
too diffuse ; but so was Wordsworth, his master. His fine 
work is small in bulk beside that of his work that does 
not rank ; so was Coleridge’s. For de Vere’s ineffective- 
ness we must therefore seek some less obvious explana- 
tion. He himself thought that a Christian’s chances 
of a friendly hearing lessened in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the century grew older; and perhaps in his 
themes he may be conceded a certain disadvantage. 
Sonorous verses to ‘“Our Lady of Pain” will flatter 
ears deaf to the reflective “‘May Carols.” Passion was 
not his, and there are modern poets who, like Mr. 
Plimsoll among politicians, are famous for a stamp of 
the feet. De Vere has written a sonnet, “ For we the 
mighty Mountain-tops have trod,” as “stately” as the 
first verses by his friend Tennyson he quoted to Words- 
worth were grudgingly conceded by the older bard to be. 
His ode, autumnal in subject and tint—it wore per- 
haps the Wordsworth colour a little faded—remains 
with two or three of its fellows as among all but the 
very greatest in the language. This of his work. His 
plays, like Tennyson’s own, we may take literally at 
their own term—plays. And poets are bores above all 
men at their play. 

Aubrey de Vere flits in and out of the Memoirs of 
the day, from Sara Coleridge’s to Sir Henry Taylor's, 
from Sir William Rowan Hamilton’s to Patmore’s, from 
Wordsworth’s own to Tennyson’s. Southey he knew 
in his youth, and respected with a respect of which the 
young generation of to-day show none. Coleridge he 
never knew, but Coleridge, if not his friend, was his 
philosopher and was his guide too, inasmuch as from 
Coleridge he gained the ideal of a Christian community 
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which later he realised in the Catholic Church. "'Words- 
worth he venerated, though he found him “ human”; 
and Tennyson, whom also he found very full of “the 





PROSY AND “HANS HOLBEIN 
Drawn by their father, Hans Holbein the elder 


(IUustration from “* Holbein” (Methuen)} 


humanities,” he regarded with an unchanging homage. 
Others have companioned him in these respects. But 
the portraits of Mrs. Wordsworth and of Lady Tenny- 
son, appearing in this volume, are among its most salient 
as well as its most original passages. By nobody have 
we been introduced to these two ladies quite so inti- 
mately. The ensuing friendship—we are friends even 
with Lady Tennyson—is as much a delight as it is an 
honour to us ; and that, perhaps, is one more proof of the 
often-made statement that de Vere brought out the best 
in everybody. 


A King of Portrait Painters—and Another 


Hosein. By Beatrice Fortescue. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


PaoLo VeRoNESE. (Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 


In this fascinating little volume upon the king of por- 
trait-painters, ‘the German Apelles,” Mrs. Fortescue 
has achieved what is very like the creation of a gem. 
We regret that the short space at our disposal does not 
allow us to pay her a tithe of the handsome tribute that 
ought to be paid to this charmingly written and bril- 
liantly stated life of the great master who made the 
faces of the day of bluff King Hal immortal with his 
exquisite pencil. A very romance, not only of Holbein,' 
but of the day in which he wrought, is this (we will not 
say small) book on-art (for it is a large achievement, 
though it measure but few inches lengthways and 
across). It is a rare pleasure to read such a biography, 
which, through the charm of Mrs. Fortescue’s telling, 
thus becomes as entrancing as a novel. She not only 
gives us a well-drawn figure of Holbein the man, but 
with unerring touch she raises from the dead into right 
relation with him the great events and the dramatic 
figures that made his world—and are therefore a neces- 
sary part of him. Bringing a clear, alert intelligence 
to her task, she projects Holbein upon the atmosphere 
of his time in a way that shows sue has not been in 
vain to the great school of English portrait-painting 
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created by the mighty genius of Thomas Carlyle. To 
praise Mrs. Fortescue’s virtues is not to gloss her vices ; 
and though these be but few, still her page is not with- 
out flaws—the maddening trick of using a comma with 
the dash, where no comma is needed, but kills; the ill- 
written sentence that has to use “former” and 
“latter”; and the like inelegancies and literary sins 
should be obliterated from another edition of this fasci- 
nating little book. 

In their “ Paolo Veronese ” the firm of Newnes gives 
us the good value in black-and-white reproductions of 
the artist, which are perhaps the best comment on an 
artist’s work that criticism ‘and exposition can give 
when all is said and done. Indeed, the illustrations of 
Paolo Veronese’s work contain a quality of grandeur 
which the great canvases dissipate as often as not, 
owing, perhaps, to their very “ slickness”’ and facility. 
But how the last of the great Venetians could paint! 
He seemed to filch their secrets from the greatest— 
grandeur from Michelangelo, colour and vastness and 
splendour from Titian, his admirer, and Tintoretto and 
the rest. Aid yet, vast as was his reputation and his 
genius, it is one of the strange facts of life that so 
little is known of the man as to give Mrs. Arthur Bell 
in her introductory biography but small scope to be 
anything but rather dull concerning him. He was 
probably, like many another genius, a commonplace 
enough personality, about whom romance and tradition 
refused to cling in anecdote and quip and witty saying. 
The ideal combination in a popular biography of an 
artist would be to have Mrs. Fortescue’s life conjoined 
with Messrs. Newnes’ excellent illustrations, for the 
illustrations of the smaller book are, by their littlenesses, 
as wholly inadequate to the text, as in the larger book 
the text is by its littleness inadequate to the capital 
illustrations. Mrs. Fortescue is particularly to be con- 
gratulated on her reserve in trying to paint in words 
what it took a mighty master to paint in colours ; indeed, 
what she has to say about the pictures is the most 
delightful of gossip. Both Messrs. Newnes and Methuen 
are to be congratulated on their popular monographs 
of the great dead. 

Havpane MAcrPrALL. 


Fiction 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. (Macmillan, 6s.) This volume of stories and sketches 
displays Mr. Kipling at his worst, bringing into strong light 
all his weaknesses and showing only a little of that violent 
strength which is his chief merit. Of late years our writers 
of fiction had developed a habit of speaking quietly, under 
their breath, and when Mr. Kipling came along and shouted, 
not always in the most polite language, he was at once 
accepted as a strong speaker, not merely, as he has shown 
too great a tendency to become, a speaker of strong language. 
Brutality and coarseness are not strength. It must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Kipling has given us a dozen or so of 
really fine short stories and the Jungle Books, that he wrote 
“The Story of the Gadsbys ’’—by far his best, because most 
human piece of work—and that he has produced a few swing- 
ing ballads; but equally it must not be forgotten that 
such an achievement does not prove that he is a great 
writer, does not absolve a critic from judging his latest 
work with candid, open eyes. Mr. Kipling has gained 
the ear of the world by methods not altogether admirable ; 
it remains to be seen whether or not he has anything to say. 
The present volume provides no proof that Mr. Kipling has 
any message to deliver either as artist or as student of human 
nature. It is permeated with that hardness, that coarseness 
of fibre, that lack of heart which ‘vitiates so much of his 
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work. In his earlier stories there was a certain catchy fresh- 
ness and energy; the energy is still here, but no longer any- 
thing of freshness; there 1s visible a straining after effect 
and a search for the original—-but originality does not come 
by seeking. The first sketch in the volume, “ The Captive,”’ 
is a passably amusing portrait of an American inventor of 
guns, who fought for the Boers; ‘‘ The Bonds of Discipline” 
and “ Their Lawful Occasions ’’ are sheer farce, but in good 
farce the fun is spontaneous, not forced; “ A Sahibs’ War” 
contains a touch of pathos which saves it from being quite 
commonplace; “The comprehension of Private Copper” 
shows Mr. Kipling at his slangiest and—it would serve no 
good purpose to examine these pages in detail. But Mr. 
Kipling has developed a new vice; whatever his previous 
faults, there was no misunderstanding what he meant to say, 
but such tales as “ Wireless’? and “ They’’ are sheer con- 
undrums. What of the future? It is dangerous to prophesy, 
but it looks very much as if Mr. Kipling had not had very 
much to tell us, that that little has been told, and that his 
novelty of manner now ceases to disguise his poverty of 
matter. He might have become a great writer of children’s 
books and of stories of adventure—witness his “ Jungle 
Books,’’ but a depictor of human nature or an artist in words 
he has never been. His work is that of the photographer, 
not that of the painter; he can see and to a certain extent 
reproduce the outside of things, but has not the great gift of 
insight. We speak thus strongly because of the pity of it 
all; the pity that such work as this should be put forward 
and in places accepted as literature, the pity that a writer 
with so many gifts should be unable to use them to advan- 
tage. He shouts, he occasionally deafens us, but he has 
ceased to impress. 


VERANILDA. By George Gissing. (Constable, 6s.) The 
interest which attaches to Mr. George Gissing’s unfinished 
romance is personal as well as literary. “ Veranilda’’ would 
seem to have been the expression of a great emancipation. 
In this book the author left the sombre and narrow scenes 
in which for so long his imagination sojourned, or, rather, 
suffered captivity, and entered a field in which his scholar- 
ship and ideality might find free play. Unhappily, the 
atmosphere of New Grub Street is not easily escaped, and 
Mr. Gissing carried his methods of minute observation and 
analysis into work which demanded a larger treatment. 
Students of the period will be forced into the conviction that 
Mr. Gissing’s gifts and training fitted him well to describe 
Italian disintegration and Byzantine intrigue in the sixth 
centyry, but that he has failed to suggest the heroic elements 
of his chosen time. This is the more to be regretted, since 
there should be no lack of dramatic light and shade in the 
story of the Gothic struggle for Italy. The last rulers of that 
noble race stand forth, even in the pages of the Byzantine 
historian, as most knightly and kingly figures, and in a novel 
dealing with the time of Theodoric and Totila we look not 
unnaturally for some of the heroic virtues to counterbalance 
the studies of weakness and degeneracy. “In “ Veranilda”’ 
we seek in vain for such dramatic and epic qualities as made 
memorable Dahn’s mighty romance of the passing of the 
peoples. Basil, the hero, or at least the jewne premier, is a 
nature vacillating and sensitive, with little of the Roman 
robustness with which to all appearance his author intended 
to endow him. Marcian, his friend and later his betrayer, 
is a far more interesting portrait. With his patriotic aims 
and devious methods, his religious aspirations and wayward 
passions, he promises to be a subtle psychological study, and 
we are moved to resent his sudden death at the hands of his 
injured friend as the summary ending of a problem which 
the author should have given his best skill to solve. 
Veranilda herself is a mere type of the Ewig Weibliche with 
few or none of the qualities of her race. Yet, though the 
personal drama proves disappointing, the book is a fine 
picture of the period, over-elaborated it may be, yet bearing 
on every page the mark of its writer’s close knowledge of his 
subject. Altogether exquisite are the chapters devoted to 
the Benedictine monastery at Casinum, where Basil recovers 
health of soul and body. Through these tender and wistful 
passages vibrates that longing for peace which was the 
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keynote of “Henry Ryecroft,’’ and it reaches us with an 
added significance as the writer's last utterance. Scholarly, 
earnest work, seldom attaining to beauty and never to 
spiritual unity, “ Veranilda’’ confesses to the fact that in 
Italy of the Greek and Goth, as in modern London, George 
Gissing found the discords of life when most he desired its 
harmony. 


SABRINA WARHAM: THE STORY OF HER 
YOUTH. By Laurence Housman. (Murray, 6s.) With 
this novel Mr. Housman comes several steps nearer to his 
ewn, but his own he has not reached, so far as novels are 
concerned that is to say. That strange piece of fiction to 
whiich he at length put his name, “ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,’’ seemed to contain evidence of a dual authorship. 
Influences were traceable, but they were not all-pervasive. 
In “A Modern Antzeus’’ he appeared to be controlling the 
pen himself throughout, but something of his natural freak- 
ishness seemed to have dropped off, perhaps instinctively, 
aware of incompatibility with the disguise its owner was 
assuming. Here and now there are indications of the develop- 
ment of the novelist in Mr. Housman as he is to be. The 
influence has remained supreme for the length of one book 
only, and though it is still easily perceptible—Lady Berrers, 
for instance (delightful company though one find her), is 
patently a stray out of Meredithia—it has entangled itself in- 
extricably with another influence equally potent and equally 
beneficent in moderation. And all this sounds very unfair, and 
even is very unfair until one remembers that: Mr.. Housman 
has himself given us the right to claim absolutely individual 
work from him in fiction by his own achievements in other 
departments of letters. East and West Gill are indubitably 
hitherto unmarked spots in the map of Wessex, Sabrina has a 
puzzling likeness to Bathsheba Everdene, and David Lorry 
to Gabriel Oak. The scene in which Reddie, creeping close 
to the lighted window to decipher his belated love letter, 
watches the undressing and bathing of Lottie’s child, his 
own child, Sabrina giving it the attentions that should have 
come by right from its mother, is an idyllic picture that could 
only be paralleled in the works of Mr. Hardy; but it would 
fit into almost any one of the Wessex novels so as to deceive 
even the very elect. ‘‘ The small events, big with the fates of 
men,’’ are wont to move the great artists in fiction to 
different emotions, according to the mood in which they 
commonly observe. With Mr. Meredith, even in his more 
sombre moments, we are never far removed from comedy. 
With Mr. Hardy, a fantastic danse macabre lurks in the 
background, even when his ‘“‘ comic relief,’’ his clowns, are on 
the stage. Mr. Housman’s genius is naturally allied rather 
to that of such a writer as Hawthorne. He has shown us 
in his poems, his fairy tales, his pen-drawings, an elvish 
strain that recalls Donatello in “The Marble Faun,”’ and it 
is probably in this direction that the novels which shall be 
absolutely unmistakably his own will evolve themselves. 
Nevertheless, whilst we still await his savoury meat, we have 
enjoyed and thank him for his lentil pottage. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
(Blackwood, 6s.) Mrs. Thurston’s first book, “The Circle,”’ 
was so full of promise that we turn to her second novel 
with pleasurable anticipation. In “ John Chilcote, M.P.”’ 
the author has taken a well-worn theme, but she has treated 
it in an unusual and striking manner. John Chilcote, a 
wealthy member of Parliament with fine prospects, has a 
double. He meets him in a fog, and the casual flaring of 
a match reveals the strange resemblance. “ By one of those 
rare occurrences—those chances that seem too wild for real 
life and yet belong to no other sphere—the two faces so 
strangely hidden and so strangely revealed were identical 
feature for feature.’’ Chilcote has become a slave to the 
morphia habit, his political career is in jeopardy, every day 
sees the fatal growth of the disease. His lapses are periodic, 
aud he persuades John Loder, the double, to exchange per- 
sonalities at such times as the habit overpowers him. John 
Loder is poor and entirely without prospects, but full of 
latent power and ambition. The idea of being a great man, 
if only for a day, is too much for Loder, and the bargain is 
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struck. How the plan worked, and the story of Loder’s 
love for Chilcote’s wife, long alienated from her unstable, 
untrustworthy husband, is capitally told. The interest is 
very well sustained, and up to the last page curiosity is 
strong to see how the tangle can be set straight. The 
character of John Loder, the right man in the right place, 
is cleverly indicated. The whole thing, of course, is based on 
a wild chance, but, granted the happening, the story is 
convincing enough. The writing is pointed and crisply clear. 
Indeed, “ John Chilcote, M.P.’’ is a worthy successor to . 
“ The Circle.” 


Short Notices 


MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan Townley. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) This is a popular and fluently 
written account of Chinese hisfory, manners and customs, 
simply put forth, and in some respects a most excellent 
book. The detailed accounts of Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism are most clear, and the description of the Chinese 
language is quite the best hitherto published in a non- 
scientific book. The evolution of the ideographs from the 
things originally represented makes it very plain and under- 
standable. Lady Susan Townley was received by the notorious 
Empress Dowager, and her account is delightfully plain and 
straightforward. “ My interpreter was amused to hear a 
servant say to another, pointing to an empty bowl: ‘ Invite 
the honourable. bowl of Her Majesty to remove itself.’’’ The 
Dowager Empress had, it seems, five European. travelling 
clocks in a row, all ticking vigorously, and said that none 
of them kept very good time, so she drew a sort of mean 
between them all and was thus able to tell approximately 
what time it was. There are many excellent photographs to 
this interesting book, and also a good index. 


BY NILE AND EUPHRATES: A RECORD OF DIS- 
COVERY AND ADVENTURE. By H. Valentine Geere, of 
the staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. (T. & T. Clark, 8s. 6d. net.) To those 
interested in the cause of Babylonian research this book will 
be welcome as a plain straightforward account of much 
useful work accomplished by sedulous American excavators, 
who were evidently very enthusiastic, very young, very 
earnest, and very pleased with themselves. In his preface 
the author says complacently: ‘“‘The example of America, 
and the success which has attended the excavations at 
Nippur, should surely encourage England to despatch an 
expedition to investigate one or other of the sites which are 
so numerous on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris.” 
Which is entirely true. Mr. Geere writes pleasantly and 
naively of his desert wanderings and encampments. He had 
no especially noteworthy adventures, and experienced much 
the same difficulties and drawbacks to systematic excavation 
which dozens of worthy folk have encountered before him. 
He is careful to avoid technical and scientific phraseology, 
and save for the necessary references to the work on which he 
was more particularly engaged the book is mainly the 
accurate jottings of an observant and painstaking young 
man, who sees much that is new to him, and keeps a careful 
note-book. There is a good index and a useful glossary of 
Turkish and Arabic words, although it surely was hardly 
necessary to include Arak, fez, effendi (a gentleman !), kehob, 
mullah, or zaptieh. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Arthur 8S. Peake, M.A. (Robert 
Bryant, C. H. Kelly.) It has at times occurred to one to 
question whether men would ever have made the first steps 
towards a science of astronomy but for the eccentricities and 
incommensurabilities of the celestial. progress. These have 
stimulated and guided all the watchers of the heavens. And 
similarly the unsearchable mysteries of the divine justice 
have, in all ages, prompted a speculation which, in a universe 
manifectly governed on unexceptionable principles of equity, 
might have lain for ever asleep. Mr. Peake describes himself 
frankly as one to whom the problem of pain constitutes the 
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most powerful argument against Theism ; and in this treatise, 
developed from his Hartley Lectuze, he weighs in the balances 
the contribution of the Old Testament writers to the solution 
of this vexed problem. To those 
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quite understand ; they entirely fail to charm me—Those who 
wish to buy THE IDYLLS OF THE KING in an unpre- 
tentious inexpensive form cannot do better than try the 





who are acquainted with the 
author’s other work in similar 
fields it will be no matter for 
surprise that he handles his 
difficult subject with a readiness 
and facility proper to one who 
has a firm grasp of his material, 
and with the earnestness of one 
to whom the questions at issue 
are a matter of life and death. 
That he finds, after all, in the 
Old Testament nothing _ final 
and conclusive was to be ex- 
pected; but among the helpful 
suggestions which it contains is 
that inner certainty of God, by 
means of which here and there 
some rare spirit escaped 
the preblem. It is to the New 
Testament we find that, after 
all, he has to turn for light by 
which to search out the helpful 
significance of the Old. And 
not the least arresting portion 
of his book is that in which, 
towards the end, he shews how 
for him the central mystery of 
the Christian faith, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which love 
is of the essence, is a guiding 
star. More immediately the 
Incarnation replaces hearsay 
knowledge by the vision of 
God; and the Cross of Christ is our salvation 
pessimism. These furnish the key to the riddle. 


HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Edited by Walter W. Greg. 
Part I. Text. (A. H. Bullen, 10s. 6d. net) To use an old 
phrase, this reprint fills a long-felt want. The diary is in- 
valuable to all students of Elizabethan life and stage history, 
and ‘so well ordered a reprint as this must surely meet with a 
warm welcome. We intend to deal fully with this edition 
when Part II. is in our hands. 


from 


Reprints and New Editions 


A new series of classic novels! Truly, he who would found 
a library or replenish his old one has great choice to-day. 
He may well be confused by the variety that is offered him. 
The volumes I am handling as I write are Volumes I. and II. 
of THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d. 
leather, cloth 1s. 6d.). The publishers’ aim is to make this 
series “the handiest, the cheapest, the most attractive and 
readable of any novels yet offered to the public.’’ It is 
certainly high endeavour—a study in superlatives. They are 
without doubt good value for the money. They are compact 
in form and well printed, and when placed upon the book- 
shelf they present an attractive appearance. He who has no 
old and treasured “Tom Jones’’ should purchase it in this 
series. I note that we may expect such further volumes as 
“The Adventures of Roderick Random,” “ Joseph Andrews,”’ 
“ Amelia’ and “ Peregrine Pickle.”,—THE EARLY LIFE 
OF GOETHE is sent me by the same publishers (The Library 
of Standard Biographies, leather 2s., cloth 1s.). This com- 
prises Books I.—IX. of the Autobiography, the concluding 
books being kept for a further volume. Various interesting 
biographies have already appeared in this series. Each 
volume is provided with a valuable chronological table of 
events, a full index, and a brief memoir of the biographer. 
A capital series COUNTRY STORIES, by Mary Russell 
Mitford, is newly issued by Messrs. Seeley & Co. Why these 
old-fashioned rambling stories should be reprinted I cannot 
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THE EUPHRATES VALLEY AT SALAHIEH (From the Bluffs) 
- (LUustration from ** By Nile and Euphrates” (T, & T. Clark)] 


Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net), although, 
surely, there are very few homes that lack a complete Tenny- 
son. Tennyson is above all a homely poet ; he makes no great 
demands on the intellect. He is represented by four poems 
in ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG (Blackie’s 
School and Home Library, 1s.). We are told in the preface 
that this compilation is intended for the youth in the school- 
room and “also to be cherished by the youth leaving school 
as the nucleus of his poetical appreciation, instead of being 
discarded as a thing that has been made distasteful by school 
work or become childish and to be put away with 
advancing years.’’ Such collections are, I think, among the 
first to be thrown away, especially when every bookshop we 
pass tempts us with dainty and complete reprints of our 
favourite poems. The present collection is certainly varied 
enough ; it includes such “ old stagers’’ as “I Remember,’’ 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ “ Barbara Frietchie,’’ 
as well as such evergreen delights as ‘“‘ Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog,”’ “ The Shepherd to his Love,’’ and “ The Sands 
of Dee.’’ But granted that such a collection should be 
made, it could scarcely be better done. The type is neat and 
clear, and the price puts it within the reach of all. I have 
already spoken in terms of well-merited praise of Mr. 
Heinemann’s Favourite Classics, which are issued at the 
astoundingly reasonable price of 6d. net. The frontispieces 
to the last four volumes I have received are Mrs. Macklin 
as Helena, Mrs. Cibber as Cordelia, Miss Priscilla Horton 
as Ariel and Mr. Henderson as Iago. When this excellent 
edition of Shakespeare is complete its possessors will own 
a very interesting gallery of theatrical portraits. F. T. 8. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad’s new novel, “ Nostromo,’’ which has 
for some time been expected, will be issued next week by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers.—‘ The Crusaders ’”’ is to be the 
title of Professor Church’s new story for young people, which 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Seeley—Mr. Edmund 
Selous has written a book on the extraordinary in natural 
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history, “The Romance of the Animal World.’’ The book will 
be illustrated by Lancelot Speed and cthers, and is shortly 
to be published by the firm of Seeley.—A number of the more 
notable ‘‘ Portfolio’? monographs are to be issued in a new 
format by Seeley & Co. this autumn. Amongst others may 
be mentioned “ Japanese Wood Engravings,’’ by Professor 
Anderson ; “ Watteau,’’ by Claude Phillips; and “ Orchard- 
son,’’ by Sir Walter Armstrong.—On October 23 Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will publish “ Major Weir,’’ by Mr. K. L. 
Montgomery, author of “The Cardinal’s Pawn.’’—‘ The 
Progress of Rachel’’ is the title of Miss Adeline Sergeant’s 
new book, to be published by Messrs. Methuen.—The new 
volume in the newly translated edition of Dumas is 
“Catherine Blum,’’ and the forthcoming reprint in the 
Illustrated Pocket Library will be “ Real Life in Ireland.’’ 
Both these books wiil be issued by Messrs. Methuen.—Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin will publish on Monday, October 10, in 
the Red Cloth Library, a novel by Mr. H. C. Irwin, entitled 
“With Sword and Pen.’’—‘ The Etchings of Rembrandt ’’ 
is the title of a five-guinea book which Messrs. Seeley will 
shortly issue. Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s monograph has been 
used as text and Mr. Campbell Dodgson has prepared a full 
annotated catalogue of all Rembrandt’s etchings, and has 
added a few notes to Mr. Hamerton’s text.—A history of 
opera, by Mr. Arthur Elson, is about to be published by 
Messrs. Seeley. It will be entitled “ A Critical. History of 
Opera.’’~-R. L. Stevenson’s “ Edinburgh”’ is to appear 
shortly in an entirely new edition, with illustrations by 
T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. It will be issued by Messrs. 
Seeley at 6s. in blue buckram binding. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Hocking, Silas, Chapters in Democratic Christianity (Fifield), 0/6 net. 
Quevedo, The Visions of (translated by R. L.) (Methuen), 2/0 net. 
Illingworth, J. B., Christian Character (Macmillan), 7/6. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Bottomley, Gordon, The Gate of Smaragdus (Elkin Mathews), 10/0 net. 
Lowry, H. D., The Hundred Windows (Elkin Mathews), 3/6 net. 

Macleod, Fiona, The Winged Destiny (Chatto & Windus), 6/0. 

Gibson, Klizabeth, A Flock of Dreams (Elkin Mathews), 1/0 net. 

Perkins, H. 8., Sketch Poems by «= Wandering Artist (Drane), 5/6. 

Crowley, A., The Star and the Garter (S.P.R.T.), 1/0. ee 

Boynton, H. W., Journalism and Literature Ces. Mifflin), $1.25 net. 

Hecht, Hans (edited by), Songs from David Herd’s Manuscripts (Hay, 
Edinburgh, and Sampson Low), 12/0 net. 

Macnaghten, W., Ave Regina and Other Poems (Allen), 3/6 net. 

Bon Mots, Foote and Sooke ; Sheridan and Sydney Smith, Lamb and Douglas 
Jerrold; each edited by Walter Jerrold, with grotesques by Beardsley 
(Dent), 1/0 each. 

History and Biography 

Marston, Edward, After Work (Heinemann), 10/0 net. 

Langridge, Irene, William Blake (Bell), 10/6 net. 

Traill, H. D., and Mann, J. 8S. (edited by), Social England, Vol. VI. 
(Cassell), 14/0 net. 

Armitage-Smith, S., John of Gaunt (Constable), 18/0 net. 

McCarthy, Justin, The Story of an Irishman (Chatto & Windus), 12/0. 

Tuckwell, W., Chaucer (Miniature Series of Great Writers) (Bell), 1/0 net. 

Garnett, Richard, Coleridge (Bell), 
1/0 net. 


(Miniature Series of Great Writers) 


Travel and Topotraphy 
New, KE. H., Knutsford (Temple Topographies) (Dent), 1/6 net. 
Hazsledine, G. D., The White Man in Nigeria (Arnold), 10/6 net. 
Clark, J., Guide to Ely Cathedral (Macmillan & Bowes), 0/6 net. 
Cooke, Mrs. E. T., From a Holiday Journal (Allen), 10/6 net. 
Holdich, Col. Sir Thomas, The Countries of the King’s Award (Hurst & 
Blackett), 16/0 net. 
Science and Philosophy 
Campbell, J. M., Notes on the Bell Rock (Douglas), 3/6 net. 
Laumonier (ed. Syers), New Methods of Treatment (Constable), 7/6 net. 
Wright, A. E., Anti-typhoid Inoculation (Constable), 3/6 net. 
Art 
Newlandsmith, E., The Temple of Art (Longmans), 3/6 net. 
Burne Jones, Sir B., Paintings, Art Library (Newnes), 3/6 net. 
Joy. George W., The Work of, with an Autobiographical Sketch (Caseell), 
2/2/0 net. 
Bducational 
Temple Infant Readers, 5 vols. (Horace Marshall), 0/4 each. 
Thompson, ©., Preparatory Temple Reader (Horace Marshall), 1/6. 
Illustrated History: British and Old English Period by E. Bailey, and 
Tudor Period by N. Frazer (Horace Marshall), 2/0 each. 
Grasé, J. M., Idiom and Grammar (Amsterdam: Wolters), 1.1.90. __ 
Bottone, 8. R., Electrical Engineering for Students (Guilbert Pitman), 
2/0 net. 
Pearce, W., and Hague, Dr. S., Analysis of English History (Murby), 1/6. 
Miscellaneous 
Lynch, R. I., The Book of the Iris (Lane), 2/6 net. 
Powell, G. H., Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century (Bullen), 7/6 net. 
Proceedings of the Southport Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Handbook to the Vivaria and Fresh Water Aquaria of Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill (L.0.C.), 0/1. 
Bullen, F. T., Creatures of the Sea (R.T.S.), 7/6. 
Garrette-Pegge, J.. Transcript of the Parish Register of Chesham, 1538- 
1656 (Stock), 15/0 net. 


and Literature 8 Cuba teen 


Wagner, C., By the Fireside (Hodder & Stoughton), 3/6. 

Ransome, A., A B OC of Physical Culture (Drane), 1/0. 

Wetton, T. C., With Rundell’s Eighth Division in South Africa (Drane), 6/0. 
Fleet, Esther, The Dayspring from on High, 2 vols. (Drane), 6/0 each. 
Gore, J. E., Studies in Astronomy (Chatto & Windus), 6/0. 

McAuliffe, R. P., The Nizam (Clay), 2/6 net. 

mart 4 Henry, Oxford English Dictionary, Vol. VI. (Clarendon Press), 


City of Leeds Public Free Libraries: Annual Report. 

Starr, F., The Ainu Group (Kegan Paul), 3/6 net. 

Starr, Readings from Modern Mexican Authors re Paul), 5/6 net. 
Gregg, W. (edited), Henslowe’s Diary, Part I.: Text (A. H. Bullen), 


10/6 net. 
Fiction 
Crawford, Marion, ‘‘ Whoever shall Offend’’ (Macmillan), 6/0; Pritchard, 
K., and Hesketh, “‘ The Chronicles of Don Q.” (Chapman & Hall), 6/0; 
Harrison, Frederic, “‘Theophano” (Chapman & Hall); 10/6 net; 
Bourchier, Dr. Helen, “‘ The White Lady of the Zenana”’ (Drane), 6/0; 
Trail, Valentine, “‘ David Armstrong’s Curse”’ (Drane), 6/0; Pretor, 
A., “ The Chapel on the Hill” (Deighton, Bell), 3/6 net; Trowbridge, 
W., “ That Little Marquis of Brandenburg ’”’ (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; 
Crockett, 8S. R., “The Loves of Miss Anne” (Clarke), 6/0; Sergeant, 
Adeline, ‘“‘ The Progress of Rachel’ (Methuen), 6/0; Gerard, Dorothea, 
“The Bridge of Life’’ (Methuen), 6/0; Montgomery, K. L., ‘“‘ Major 
Weir” (Unwin), 6/0; Haggard, Rider, “ The Brethren” (Cassell), 6/0; 
Bindloss, H., ‘‘ Daventry’s Daughter.’ (Chatto & indus), 6/0; 
Wyllarde, Dolf, “Captain Amyas” (Heinemann), 6/0; Bullen, F. T., 
* Sea Puritans’ (Hodder & "** 6/0; Manfred, E., ‘“‘ The Wight 
that Wailed’’ (Sonnenschein), 6/0; Boddington, Helen, ‘“‘ A Voice from 
the Wind” (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; Praed, Mrs. Campbell, “‘ Some 
Loves and a Life”’’ (White), 6/0; Phillpotts, Eden, “The Farm of the 
Dagger’ (Newnes), 3/6; Green, F. K., “‘ Love and Hunger” (Fifield), 
0/6 net; Bone, Gertrude, ‘ Provincial. Tales’’ (Duckworth), 6/0; 
Kipling, Rudyard, ‘“ Traffics and Discoveries’’ (Macmillan), She; 
Brooks, P., “ Seeking Life’ (Macmillan), 6/0; Wynne, Florence, “‘ The 
King’s Coming” (Skeffington), 6/0; Sandeman, Mina, “‘ An Unconven- 
tional Maid” (Skeffington), 6/0; Phelps, 8., “‘ From Blue Sky to Grey ” 
(Skeffington), 6/0; “ Rita,” “The Silent Woman” (Hutchinson), 6/0; 
Sidgwick, Mrs., ‘‘ Scenes from Jewish Life”’ (Arnold), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 
Milton, L’Allegro and Il Penseroso (Horace Marshall), 0/4 each. 
Tennyson, The Princess (Dent), 5/0 net. 
Trollope, Anthony, The Bertrams (Lane), 1/6 net. 
Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, Poetical Works of (Frowde), 2/0 each. 
Dickens, The Chimes and The Battle of Life (Bijou edition) (Chatto & 
Windus), 1/0 each. 
Dalton, C., Waterloo Roll Call (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
om * meee All’s Well that Ends Well, ed. by W. O. Brigstocke (Methuen), 


/6. 

Ball, Sir Robert, The Story of the Heavens, Part I. (to be completed in 
14 monthly parts) (Cassell), 0/6. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth, Cranford (Dent), 5/0 net. 

Darwin, Charles, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animale 
(Murray), 2/6 net. 

Real Life in Ireland, by a Real Paddy (Methuen), 3/6 net. 


S.P.C.K. Publications 
Cobboid, J. A. T., “The Message of the Hours,” 0/6; Elliot’, Haidee, 
“ Daily Nearer God,” 0/6; Nairne, A., “‘ Modern Biblical Criticism on 
the Old Testament,” 0/1; Hills, W. J., “‘ Sacrifice and Priesthood,” 0/1; 
Anon., ‘“ Meditations of an Agnostic,” 0/1; Prichard, C. H., “Is 
Christianity Miraculous?” 2/0; Fenn, G. M., “‘ The Ocean Catspaw,” 
5/0; Blunt, Ellen, ‘“ Brave Betty,’’ 1/0; Mrs. Waddy, ‘“‘ The Camerons 
of Nidry,”’ 1/0; Reade, F. R., “The Conversion of Maria,” 1/0; 
Rodwell, C. M., “ Sonny,” 1/6; Green, E. M., “‘ Little Peterkin,” 1/6; 
A. E. D., “‘ Constance’s Fortune,’ 2/0; Cowper, Edith, “‘ Witches of 
Westover Combe,”’ 2/0; Marchant, Bessie, “ Yewtree Farm,” 3/6; 
Finnemore, Emily, ““ Mary Louisa Quayne,” 2/6; Mercer, CO. A., “‘ The 
Foster Brothers,” 0/6; Escombe, Mabel, ‘‘ Phoebe’s Long Holiday,’ 
0/6; Peirse, Blanche, ‘“‘ Leaves from a Baby’s Log-book,”’ 1/0; Challa- 
combe, Jessie, ‘ Nell Garton,” 2/0; Harrison, F. B., “‘ Enderley Park,” 


1/6. 
Periodicals, &c. 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ “ Harper’s Monthly,” 
Society ‘“‘ Monthly Reporter” and “Gleanings,” “The Antiquary,” 
““ All the World,” “‘ Pearson’s,”’ “ Lady’s Home Magazine,” “‘ British 
Food Journal,” “‘ The Commonwealth,” “The Contemporary Review,” 
““Independent Review,” ‘“ Monthly Review,’’ “Windsor Magazine,” 
““Chambers’s Journal,’’ “‘ The Connoisseur,’’ “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
“The Book Monthly,”’ ‘“‘The Burlington Magazine,” “The American 
Antiquarian,” ‘‘ Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America,” “ The Author,’’ “‘Our Hospitals and Charities,’ ‘“‘ Inisfail,’’ 
“Golden Sunbeams,’’ “The Dawn of Day,” “ Church Quarterly Re- 
view,” “Indian Antiquary,” ‘ National Physical Education,” “ Lite- 
rary Notes,” “‘ Hibbert Journal,” ‘‘ United Service Magazine,” ‘‘ The 
Architectural Review,’’ “‘ The Scottish Historical Review.” 


Juvenile 

Wodehouse, P. G., “The Gold Bat” (Black), 3/6; “ Gulliver’s Travels ”’ 
(Black), 6/0; Gregory, F. K., “New Stories for Children’ (Watts), 
2/6 net; Carter, G. F., “Diana Polwarth, Royalist ’’ (Seeley), 5/0; 
Crockett, 8. R., “‘ Redcap Tales "’ (Black), 6/0; Reenety, H. A., “‘ New 
World Fairy Book” (Dent), 4/6 net; Hoffman, Alice, ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Retold for Children” (Dent), 1/0 net; 
Inman, H. E., “ Honour Bright’ (Warne), 3/6; Pickering, E., “T 
Adventures of David Oliphant’? (Warne), 3/6; Crosland, T., ‘‘ The 
Motor Car Dumpy Book” (Richards), 1/6; ‘“‘Grant Richards’ Chil- 
dren’s Annual for 1905,"’ edited by Crosland and Ney 5/0; Cobb, 
Ruth, and Hunter, Richard (The Dumpy Books for Children Series) ; 
“Trene’s Christmas Party” (Grant Richards), 1/6; Schofield, Lily, 
“ Billy Ruddylox "’ (Sonnenschein), 1/0 net; Woodhouse, 8S. C., “‘ Eliza 
Grump,” 1/0 net; Partington, Violet, ‘‘ Des Vacances & Paris ’’ (Horace 
Marshall), 1/6; Lang, Andrew, “ The Brown Fairy Book” (Longmans), 
6/0; Bell, Mrs. Arthur, “ Pierre” (Dent), 5/6 net; Elrington, M., “ The 
Schoolboy Outlaws " (Simpkin, Marshall), 3/6; Anderson, Hans, “‘ Fairy 
Tales,” with Illustrations (Blackie), 2/6; “The Ugly Duckling,” &c., 
with Illustrations, and “The Tinder Box,” &c., with Illustrations 
(Blackie), 1/0 each; Copeland and Robinson, ‘“‘ The Book of the Fan,” 
“The Book of the Little J. D.’s,” “The Book of the Mandarinfants ” 
(Blackie), 0/6 each; ‘“‘My Book of Nursery Rhymes,” “ The Dear Old 
Nursery Tales’’ (Blackie), 1/0 each; “‘ Puss in Boots,” “ Cinderella,” 
“True Tales of Animal Life,” and “ Scripture Stories’ (Blackie), 0/6 
each; Haskell, Mrs., “Stories from the Bible,” Carrington, Edith, 
* True Stories About Animals” (Blackie), 2/0 each, 
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My Book of Memory—I 


EMORY plays strange tricks with me; I forget 
much that I would remember and remember 
M much that I would forget ; trifles stick in my 
mind with uncalled for clearness and great 
events—great in my simple life—are blurred and dim. 
They say that dying men recall with strange distinct- 
ness the whole course of their lives, but I know not 
how we can count this as true, for no man who has 
died has spoken to us. Old men’s memories are fickle ; 
the foreground of their lives grows misty and the far 
distance clear. When jogging our recollections of 
serious events we find often enough that some trivial, 
even some ludicrous, detail stands out sharp and clear, 
the serious matter being gone past all recall. 

Yet memory is one of the greatest of man’s gifts. 
How much of pleasure would be gone out of my life if 
I could not call up memories of past times and of friends 
who have gone before. Have the brute beasts any 
memory of the past? I fancy not; with them memory 
is merely a reflex action stirred by contact with a vision 
of some known object or by hearing some familiar 
voice or phrase. With us, too, memory works in that 
way, but not always. It is man’s privilege to conjure 
up at desire visions of the past, visions of what has 
been, just as it is his privilege to call up visions of the 
future, dreams of what may be. 

There are those who keep strict account in diaries 
of the events, even of the thoughts, of their lives. I 
once knew a rotund man who lived to eat, and kept a 
careful record from day to day of what he ate—a diary 
of gormandising. Often have I seen him, while we sat 
awaiting dinner, pick up the record of the year, gloat 
over the ghosts of dead meals called up by it, until his 
mouth watered at the thought of the good things of 
the table that had tickled his palate. He was not a 
man I loved. For myself I have more than a few times 
started out to keep a diary, the attempt always being 
attended by failure. The nearest to success that I 
achieved was to note for a year—day by day—the books 
that I read. But to turn over the pages of this diary 
gave me no such pleasure as did his record to my greedy 
friend. No; I prefer to let memory run its course, be 
that course evil or good. 

Blessed is the man who can sit down now and again 
and pass the hours pleasantly conversing with memory ; 
unblessed the man who cannot so do. It is, I believe, 
a tendency of this age for men and women to be unable 
to rest, to be doing nothing—just only to think or to 
remember. But surely to the healthy-minded the 
exercise of thought or of memory should be pleasing ? 
There are few things more delightful to me than this 
practice; I love, for example, to lie upon my back 
beneath a tree—if possible where I have a view over the 
country-side—and to think—merely to indulge in wan- 
dering, aimless thinking, or else to travel back in memory 
through the years gone by. Then there is blind man’s 
holiday—the dusk of the afternoon. How good then 
of a winter-time to sit by the fireside, watching the 
glowing coals and the dancing flames, picturing the 
future or the past. 

How little I can recall of what were really the feelings 
and thoughts of my childhood days. It is not only 
that I have forgotten so much; but is it possible that 
I should now understand that which I do remember, 
any more than I, a man, can read a book with childish 
eyes? Those whom the Gods love die young. How 
few apparently are there whom the Gods do love. Un- 


consciously as we grow we put away childish things and 
lose childish ways of thought and the keenness of a 
child’s insight. Men try to live by reason, egregiously 
failing so to do; all children, like most women, live by 
instinct. Unused instincts grow dulled and few are 
the grown men who have the great gift of intuitive 
insight. Yes, not only is childhood forgotten to a 
great extent, but that which is remembered is not seen 
whole or with understanding eyes. If we could remem- 
ber, if we could understand, how much deeper would be 
our sympathy with children’s sorrows and joys, hopes 
and fears. 

To me the most wonderful part of Lewis Carroll’s 
immortal books is the character of Alice. All the rest 
is very entertaining, whimsically funny to a degree, but 
Alice is wonderful, a real child, thinking as a child, 
talking and acting as a child. Lewis Carroll died 
young. Dickens, we know, had a vast sympathy for 
children and a great understanding of them. His full- 
length portraits sometimes fail I think; to me Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell are not human. But David 
Copperfield lives. I know few finer pictures of cliild 
life. Shakespeare did not die young. Is it not strange 
that he who could see so deep into the hearts and souls 
of men and women should, so far as we may judge him 
by his works, have been out of touch with child life? 
It is dreadful to have to say it, but to"me the scene 
between Prince Arthur and Hubert is tainted with 
unreality ; it is effective on the stage, but it is not life— 
not child life. Marryat has given us some fine boys; 
Borrow has inimitably drawn his own boyhood. As 
for the rest, the Tom Browns and other famous boys 
and girls, what of them? Names, mere names. Of 
late years there has grown up a new form of literature— 
books written about children to be read. by us grown- 
ups; but to me they are all full of falseness. The 
children are depicted as thinking as no children ever 
thought. It is often very pretty, but never real. As 
for poetry purporting to convey a child’s mind, it is 
nothing worth, with very few exceptions: and those 
dealing only with light matters. 

What are my memories of my childhood! Am Il 
capable of realising what I was asa child? I remember 
things that I saw, people that I met, words and music 
that I heard, places that I frequented or visited ; but 
I do not remember what I thought of it all. Indeed, 
I am almost led to the conclusion that I did not then 
think about things; they were merely pleasing or un- 
pleasing. Now, when a matter displeases me I am wont 
to ask “why?” Then I accepted the fact and cared 
not to seek out the cause. The fire burnt me then, 
I felt the pain, I avoided fire ; but I did not seek to find 
out what fire was. 

Children love by intuition ; their affection is lavished 
neither on those who give them “lollipops” nor on 
those who are stern to them for their own good being. 
Children love those who understand them—at least, that 
is my recollection of childhood. Sympathy is the child’s 
greatest craving. To the child, even more than to the 
man, the world is centred on himself ; the child’s “ ego” 
is very sturdy. 

My chief joy in childhood’s days was to make believe. 
Not playing at soldiers or robbers or sailors or savages ; 
but thinking of them and making up stories about them 
—and, well, I was just a child, and I do believe that all 
children are very much alike, as are all young animals. 
Tempers vary, and health and disposition and tastes ; 
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but the aims of all children’s desires are much the same 
and their outlook upon life very similar. Here am [, 
talking as if I knew the inner holy of holies of a child’s 
heart, of which in reality I am as ignorant as are all 
we grown-ups, save those few of us who die young. 


E. G. O. 
An Irresponsible Amateur 


NE remembers an occasion when half a dozen 

O schoolboys were chatting about marriage while 

the rain fell and soaked the cricket-pitch. 

‘“Why not marry for a few years, and then 

drop it?” asked one. And we decided that this would 

do, and the children—most intelligent and well-informed 

schoolboys—the children would be looked after by 

‘‘Government.” It was a puerile conclusion—we being 
schoolboys. 

Like Mr. George Meredith, who has now lent to this 
notion the influence of his reputation as a student of 
life, we were unaware of certain flaws in our argument. 
We did not know, for instance, that our abolition of the 
family would have a remarkable effect upon the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment,” or the State, to use Mr. Meredith’s more 
accurate term. We did not know that the family is the 
unit of the State, and that without the one the other 
cannot be. This, it is true, is kindergarten sociology : 
but, still, we did not know it. 

Nor, of course, had we read the great defence of 
marriage on purely philosophic grounds by the major 
thinker of our time. We did not know how the evolu- 
tion of the permanent monogamic relation can be traced 
in man, and even in some of the lower animals. We did 
not know that there is a correlation, and more, between 
such an evolution and the upward course of human 
nature towards the realisation of its own divine ideals. 

We were not authorities on education: you could 
hardly expect us to know as much about education as the 
novelist whose masterpiece deals with that subject. So we 
did not inquire whether the children of these so-called 
marriages would benefit or otherwise by being handed 
over to the State ere they were into their teens. We 
were not acquainted with the idea that the parent is 
Nature’s appointed educator of his child. Nor were we 
acquainted with the statistical facts as to the future of 
children who lose the advantage of this priceless pro- 
vision. But space fails me for the telling of the count- 
less truths, biological, psychological, ethical and other, 
of which we had to be ignorant in our attempt to reverse 
the verdict of all time and all knowledge. 

It did not occur to us to ask for what men would 
marry under the new conditions. Plainly it would not 
be for the love which sets a man’s soul among the stars, 
or for the joys of parenthood; or for high comrade- 
ship ; or, indeed, for anything, as far as one can see, but 
an irritability of certain well-defined areas of grey 
matter near the tail-end of the spinal cord. 

Of course, being schoolboys, we had no very nice sense 
of language. It did not occur to us to ask whether a ten- 
year understanding can rightly be termed “ marriage.” 
We did not inquire into the essential distinction, if any 
there be, between such “marriage” and legalised pros- 
titution. That is an inquiry which may be recom- 
mended to the advocates of the new method--one of 
those new things which one had thought to have been 
buried for ever in certain deep geological strata of the 
* good old days.” 

In our effort to avoid certain obvious evils we did 
not inquire whether we were likely to incur ills im- 
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measurably greater. These questions do not occur to the 
irresponsible amateur. But silly though our proposal 
was, we were quite sincere, and it never occurred to us 
to regard the sort of marriage of which we were the off- 
spring as bourgeois and Victorian—though, doubtless, 
we might have done so. One wonders, by the way, of what 
sort of marriage our modern marriage ‘“ reformers ”’— 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw—would 
prefer to have been the offspring? But, doubtless, their 
inquiries have the detachment and impersonalness which 
befits sober scientific study. 

Out of town, I have as yet seen only five lines of 
reference to Mr. Meredith’s proposal. They consisted of 
a quotation from the “ Spectator.” Two comments on 
them may be worth making. The writer says of the 
suggestion that ‘if it is serious, & more mischievous one 

. was never flung broadcast among a miscellaneous audi- 
ence.” But I fail to see how Mr. Meredith’s mood 
affects the mischievousness of his suggestion. Serious 
or not, he can undo the evil he has done only by a retrac- 
tation in the place—so wisely chosen—where the sugges- 
tion was made. It purported to be serious and was so 
treated in a leading article. And secondly, why allude 
to the “ pure wantonness of a prolific mind”? Is the 
idea novel? or subtle? or profound? It must have 
occurred to millions of schoolboys and others since ever 
time was. 

“The most dangerous thing in the world,” said 
Goethe, “is ignorance in motion”; and his admirer 
has set ignorance in motion. Incidentally he must 
have distressed thousands of good women, wives, and 
mothers, and many of his own admirers as well. But 
though a writer who professes to deal with serious 
matters as seriously as in him lies cannot but write 
upon the most serious event of the past fortnight, yet 
he is little concerned. The past has not passed in vain. 
No counsel which proposes, as this does, to abolish mar- 
riage, the family, and the State, and all that hangs upon 
them, has any chance of more than an ephemeral suceess. 
The time will come when it will be granted that, as 
Spencer said, “The supreme end of the legislator is 
character making,” and proposals to injure human char- 
acter, and to aid in the propagation of children by the 
least-developed, morally, will be treated with the con- 
tempt they deserve. If evolution teaches us anything, it 
is that, in Matthew Arnold’s words, there is a power 
that makes for righteousness. And though English 
fiction may not now possess exponents who have con- 
tributed to abstract truth or practical advance, like 
George Eliot, the great moral teacher, or Dickens, or 
Charles Reade, or even Besant, with his ‘“ People’s 
Palace ” ; yet Mr. Meredith may perhaps bethink himself 
and use his great powers in a cause already so well served 
by many of his great contemporaries. It is surely for 
such as he to be, in the language of Job, eyes to the 
blind and feet to the lame; but not to be a cause of 
offence to the “ little ones” who read the daily paper. 

C. W. SALeesy. 


Two Dandy Novels 


ANY at first sight are the points of analogy 
M between Lytton and Disraeli. Almost of an 
age they were both deeply imbued with the 

Byronic tradition and in brilliantly rhetorical 

novels contended in friendly emulation for the favour of 
the public. Both were eminent dandies, both rose to 
exalted positions in the Tory party, having sown their 
political wild oats with the Radicals. But here the 
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analogy ends. However similar may have been their 
style, their outlook on literature was completely dif- 
ferent. Lytton was a man of letters, with ambitions ; 
Disraeli a man of ambitions with a taste for letters. 
While Lytton might look with the mood of an artist 
on the creation of a good book as an end in itself, his 
rival would see in one of his novels a means to the 
money he so badly needed, a political pamphlet for the 
party which he had seen fit to espouse and a brilliant 
and effective advertisement for Benjamin Disraeli. In 
fact, to understand any of Beaconsfield’s novels tho- 
roughly, it is imperative to take them in close con- 
junction with his political career. Lytton, in spite of 
his Byronism, was the cultured and dignified eighteenth- 
century gentleman ; Disraeli was the nineteenth-century 
young man in a hurry. 

It is interesting to pursue the comparison in an exami- 
nation of “ Pelham” and “ Vivian Grey,” the literary 
first-fruits of the two authors. ‘“ Pelham” was merely 
Lytton’s first work of importance—the precursor of a 
long series of novels; ‘ Vivian Grey” was the bomb- 
shell with which Disraeli had determined to burst open 
the doors of the world. He had deliberately set him- 
self to create a sensation, and, by the almost infallible 
device of incorporating well-known characters into the 
book, to make sure, at any rate, of a succes de scandale. 
“Vivian Grey” was the book of the season; keys were 
published, and society amused itself by fitting the Dis- 
raelian caps on to their owners. One is put in mind of 
the début of Mr. Benson, and is tempted to wonder how 
far the success of “‘ Dodo” was due to the popular identi- 
fication of the heroine with the wife of a well-known 
politician. Even, however, if we put aside the celebri- 
ties, the character sketches in “ Vivian Grey ” are drawn 
with infinitely greater verve and distinctness than any 
of the personages that crowd the canvas of “ Pelham.” 
The portrait, in particular, of Mr. Stapleton Toad is a 
masterpiece to which Lytton lacked the lightness of 
touch even to approach. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, “ Pelham” belongs 
to the eighteenth century, which dealt in types ; “ Vivian 
Grey” to the nineteenth century, which dealt in indi- 
vidualities. Pelham resembles Lord Chesterfield’s 
ideal gentleman. He is the ordinary, prosaic, common 
variety of dandy, gifted with no particular originality. 
He is of good birth and manners, and full of the shrewd 
common sense and the penetrating, but not unkindly, 
cynicism of the man of the world. He falls in love in 
the orthodox fashion it is true, but he is too well bred 
to indulge freely in any violent emotional transport. 
Vivian Grey’s nearest psychological analogue is Julien 
Sorel, that typically nineteenth-century character in 
Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et le Noir.” Both Julien and 
Vivian lack noble birth and essay valiantly the demo- 
cratic carriére ouverte aux talents. Both are abnor- 
mally self-centred and ambitious idealists, cynical with 
that extreme and savage species of cynicism which is 
the reaction from intense sensitiveness. Both stand 
out from the common ruck as pronouncedly original 
characters ; both stick at nothing when really roused. 
But while Vivian Grey is the protagonist and centre 
of the whole book, Pelham, in spite of all his egotism 
and self-complacency, strikes one as almost the im- 
personal hero of some semi-picaresque novel, a mere 
convenient peg on which to hang a series of anecdotes 
and descriptions of English and foreign life. His con- 
versation, too, interlarded ad nauseam with French ex- 
pressions and Latin quotations, contrasts unfavourably 
with the dazzling pyrotechnics and piquant epigrams of 
Vivian Grey. 
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The Byronism, moreover, of “ Pelham ” approximates 
dangerously to melodrama and is more reminiscent of 
the ‘Castle of Otranto” or the ‘“ Mysteries of 
Udolpho” than of “Childe Harold” or “Don Juan.” 
“ Vivian Grey,” on the contrary, frequently catches the 
genuine Byronic dash and glamour, especially in the 
moonlight scene with Mrs. Lorraine, the episode of 
the Prince Johannisburger and the descriptions of the 
romance of the Continent. 

It is perhaps true that “ Pelham” may have a com- 
pleter unity, a greater technical consistency; but for 
sheer personal interest “ Vivian Grey ’—that egregious 
piece of autobiography and self-advertisement combined, 
dashed off by a boy hardly out of his teens—stands out 
prominent as one of the audacious successes of an auda- 
cious career. H. B. Samvuet. 


, 


The Musical Tower of Babel 


HERE are certain good folk who think that the 
world would be a more comfortable place than 
T it now is if we could discover some practicable 
universal language, which all nations would 
adopt, abandoning their own. Maybe this opinion is 
correct, probably it is not, but in this place I wish to 
remind others and myself that there is a language which 
is universal—if I may so misuse the word—in Europe 
and America so far as civilised, namely music. It 
is a language with limitations; it can express broad 
emotions but cannot give tongue to the facts which have 
aroused these emotions. A mournful music is mournful 
to us all, but we cannot name the cause of the mourning ; 
a military march sets all our hearts beating high, a 
dance starts our feet jigging. And there are further 
limitations ; the Oriental understands not our music, to 
him it does not convey anything, to him it is mere sound 
and fury ; just so is his music to us, for the most part ; 
some little of it we can comprehend as can he some little 
of ours, that is all. Will the language of music ever 
become universal ? 

It is a question of association of ideas, or at any 
rate very largely so. There is a physiological reason 
for dance music arousing in us a desire to dance, so far, 
that is, as merry country dances are concerned. A waltz, 
a minuet, a gavotte, those and others incite us to dance 
purely because from experience we associate their strains 
with the steps of a dance ; otherwise some of them would 
be mournful melodies enough. As to sad music, why do 
we feel that it is solemn? I take it that it is association 
only that makes a slow march one that we connect in our 
minds with funeral rites; drums and trumpets beating 
a step or blowing a charge—we know them to be military 
because military they have always been in our experi- 
ence. ‘God Save the King” stirs in us a glow of 
patriotism, of pride of empire, so does it in the ears of 
those to whom other Occidental music is a jargon, the 
Ghoorka and the Tommy Atkins can both apprehend 
somewhat of its meaning. 

The time may come, perhaps, now that the world is 
growing so very small, now that the nations of the East 
are adopting the civilisation of the West, when all races 
will speak a common musical tongue, when the com- 
positions of Bach, Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Brahms will carry a common message to the whole world. 
We have much in music to give to the East: as great 
names in musig¢ as we have in letters; what will the East 
give us? It has given us our religion, it has laid the foun- 
dation of our arts and of our civilisation ; it would be 
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strange if it gave nothing to our music. Yet it almost 
seems that it will give us little, if any, direct, concrete 
help ; there have been and are no great composers in the 
East, its modes of musical expression and its instru- 
ments appear scarcely likely to modify our own. But 
Eastern thought, which we are only beginning to com- 
prehend, must greatly affect Western in all departments 
of art and learning, and it is no wild guess to hazard the 
prediction that our musical language will be modified, 
and its ability of expression increased when Orientals 
begin to study our music and to speak our speech. The 
effect that Japanese pictorial art has had upon our own 
is an example of such influence. The aim of Japanese 
art was, and is, wholly different from our own, and at 
first thought it might seem, and did seem, that we could 
learn little of practical value from their methods, admire 
them however much we might. But they are trying to pick 
out of our art what is good and useful to them, and more 
than one of our artists have been beneficially influenced 
by their example. May not the future prove that such 
also will be the case with music? To us their music is 
mere babel, as is theirs to us; but their music stirs them 
as does ours us, and there may be something we can 
learn to our advantage from their musical speech. At 
any rate, it is foolish to divide music into “our own” 
and “ barbaric” ; Orientals are not fools or barbarians ; 
they are willing to learn from us, or at least to consider 
whether we may not have something to teach them. Is 
is right that we should be less open-minded ? 


‘* His Highness My Husband” 


tT would be an interesting though expensive experi- 
i ment to set a theme for a play to some half-dozen 
of our best known playwrights in order to see 
the differing ways in which they would work 
it out. The theme of ‘“ His Highness My Husband” 
would serve: A young and ardent prince marries a 
young and ardent queen; the queen reigns and the 
prince is merely a consort; his manhood rebels against 
the situation—what results? Tragedy or comedy, or 
both? Mr. Barrie would doubtless make a fairy-tale of 
it all; Mr. Pinero, a problem play; Captain Marshall, 
a light comedy ; and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, a strenu- 
ous drama with eccentric developments. The play, as 
adapted from the French by Mr. William Boosey, is 
just naught. In Act I. the lovers bill and coo and 
exchange rings; in Act IT. the prince consort grumbles 
and growls and the queen stands rather shakily upon 
her dignity; in Act III. the queen capitulates and all 
ends happily—for the moment. Wit is lacking, inten- 
sity and real emotion are not there and characterisation 
is absent. All the people of the play are merely 
puppets, so old that their joints creak and crack. Truly, 
they ought to be given a rest. We have the plaintive 
lovers, the comic father, the comic aunt, the comic 
chamberlain, various other stock comic characters; at 
least I suppose they were comic once upon a time, long 
ago, beyond the memory of the oldest playgoers. 
Excellent acting could not galvanise them into any 
semblance of reality, with the exception of the comic 
father, who was played by Mr. Eric Lewis, an expert 
comedian who can make us smile at inanities and accept 
trivialities as truths. 
The scene is laid in the undiscovered country of 
Corconia. Why do so many playwrights abandon the 
real world for the imaginary? Are they afraid of life, 
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or do they believe that fancyland provides them with 
picturesque surroundings and frees them from the diffi- 
culty of picturing the hearts of men and women? Why 
will they not realise that there is plenty of tragedy and 
comedy in our everyday life? Day by day as I watch 
these new plays I am driven to the conclusion that life 
and the theatre have parted company, and am beginning 
to fear that no new good thing can be hoped for from 
our present managers and play-writers. The conven- 
tions of the stage seem to stifle all fresh air; it is a 
killing atmosphere; no man or woman is able to live 
in it—only puppets. Take this same would-be comedy, 
“ His Highness My Husband,” or “ Merely Mary Ann,” 
or—almost any other recent play that pretends to deal 
with men or women; they are full of the stagiest of 
stage tricks and conventions, full of unreality, full of 
puppets and caricatures! Oh for a breath of human 
nature, of open air! But—sighs are vain and hopes 


futile while convention rules the roast. 
W. T: 8: 


British Water Colours 


n a handsome volume, “ British Water-Colour Art,” 

| by Mr. B. Huish, Messrs. Black have reproduced 
the water-colour pieces contributed by each 
member of the Old Water-Colour Society in their 
King’s Coronation gift; and it was a happy idea that 
the drawings should be accompanied by short bio- 
graphies of the artists and by a gossipy history cf the 
old Society. To this scheme Mr. Huish contributes the 
letterpress ; and though his work is little marked with 
the delightful sense of style, it is good sound reading 
in spite of a certain jog-trot manner. The illustrations 
are, some of them, excellent examples of colour repro- 
duction, from the warm flesh-tints of Mr. Anning Bell’s 
charming ‘“ Surprised” to the subtle silvery greys of 
Mr. Marshall’s delightful ‘“‘ Amboise.” The Princess 
Louise’s ‘‘ English Hebe” is a particularly happy ex- 
ample of Mr. Carl Hentschel’s craftsmanship in colour 
process. As to whether the colour blocks in this book 
give anything like a general or adequate idea of what is 
being done in water-colour in England to-day there will 
be no hesitation in returning a verdict of ‘ Not proven.” 
For this fine old Society does not contain within its fold 
all the best painters amongst us. And apart from this 
initial drawback to such a claim, there is the still more 
obvious fact that the members themselves have not all 
contributed the very best examples of their artistry. 
The record of the Society is a marvellously good one—its 
roll-call in the past holds the name of nearly every great 
master. It has, by consequence, set up for itself a 
standard of achievement that no critic can raise a tittle 
higher. And if the pictures in this book do not reach to 
the heights, it is the fault of the Society’s splendid 
traditions above all else. Still, Mr. Arthur Melville 
has uttered many a splendid and resounding work beside 
which his ‘‘ San Sebastian Bay ” seems a trifling note that 
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but exaggerates the tricks of his large manner until 
something almost of pettiness creeps into the hand's 
work of a man whose very largeness is his handsome 
dowry. Amongst the younger men of this Society, one 
of the most brilliant, one of the least appreciated by the 
public and the dealers to-day, and one who promises to 
be a consummate decorative artist, is Mr. Walter Bayes. 
He sends one of the best contributions to the King, yet his 
work as here shown gives but small hint of the remark- 
able gifts which he displayed in his one-man show at Mr. 
Baillie’s galleries last spring. Even Mr. Clausen’s ex- 
cellent little water-colour, a piece of work that has come 
out excellently well in colour-process, for all its breadth 
of handling, for all its mastery of atmosphere, for all its 
pure colour, does not show the artist at his highest flight 
—still a fine piece of work it remains. Mr. Callow, all 
too little known, is well treated by the camera and the 
colour block in his delightful street scene in Venice. 
Indeed, when all is said in relation to the work of the 
members of to-day as compared with that of the great 
dead, the book contains more than one beautiful thing 
well worthy a frame. 

And the early history of this great little Society, what 
almost romantic reading with its jealousies and its 
rivalries, its failures and its triumphs! Its story is 
the very story of the rise and high achievement of the 
whole art that is our own native glory in the realm of 
colour. And this history he who reads will find written 
in these pages with the cheery flowing pen of Mr. Huish, 
who has withheld himself from tedious detail in a short, 
tactful record of the history of water-colour that is almost 
a model for this kind of book. He shows us the rise of 
water-colour from the staining of architectural drawings 
to its sudden rise into favour with the idlers of society 
when in 1790 so sober a body as the Society of Arts offered 
prizes for the encouragement of the art in gold and silver 
medals ‘“‘ for the best drawings by the sons or grandsons 
of peers, the like for daughters or grand-daughters of 
peers, and the like for young gentlemen under the age of 
twenty-one.” We see at watering-places like Bath how 
painting in water-colours became the pastime of “the 
invalid, the idle, the dissipated, and the lovers of the 
arts.”” We see what an abominably bad critic was Con- 
stable when he extolled John Cozens as “the greatest 
genius that ever touched landscape.” We see the gradual 
rise of the art, the coming together of the masters who 
created the first society, and we glory in the eventual 
triumphs that came to the men who made the early years 
of the nineteenth century an eternal glory for British 
art ; and are not their names mostly writ on the rolls of 
the Old Water-Colour Society to whose ranks it is, 
indeed, a source of pride to belong ? 


Correspondence 


“ Present Day Rationalism Critically Examined ”’ 


Str,—May I ask for a little space to make a few comments 
on some points in Mr. Saleeby’s notice of my book with the 
above title? (1) I make no attempt to prove natural selec- 
tion to be a “myth.” This word is totally inapplicable to 
Darwinism. (2) I am totally unconscious of having (inten- 
tionally or otherwise) made “ very remarkable concessions to 
the opponents of orthodoxy.”” Mr. Saleeby quotes about ten 
sentences, presumably my “concessions.” I have stated 
what I believe to be the truth, after upwards of half a 
century’s study in science and theology. I make no con- 
cessions to any one. Such an imputation is impertinent and 
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little short of an insult. All I can say is that, if 
“opponents” accept those ten quotations, I rejoice to hear 
it. (3) If he had read the book properly he would have 
discovered that it is not at all an apology for orthodoxy ; nor 
do I attempt to “defend what remains of it.’’ I would refer 
him to the title. (4) Mr. Saleeby “finds it difficult to 
understand ’’ why I “should so strenuously inveigh against 
natural selection.’’ If he had read the book he would have 
found the reason easily enough. Let him turn to page 25, 
where I point out that Hacckel and Biichner base their 
monism or materialism on Darwinism; consequently to 
“examine’’ their views “critically,’’ I first prove that 
Darwinism was founded on mistakes (see page 160). (5) In 
correcting my statement that it was Charles Darwin who was 
the “original author’’ of evolution by adaptation, if Mr. 
Saleeby had read the book he would have seen I was not con- 
cerned with the history of the question, but solely with 
C. Darwin’s “ Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ in 
contrast with my own writings. (6) Lastly, Mr. Saleeby 
reproduces my quotation, “ Who will deliver me from this 
body of death?’’ and observes that “it is to be found in 
neither the Authorised nor the Revised Versions of the 
Bible.’’ If Mr. Saleeby will get a reference Bible he will 
find it in the margin of both versions. Knowing the Greek 
text, I prefer the margin. Mr. Saleeby has tried to review 
the book without reading it, and consequently makes the 
common mistake of putting his own construction on it, 
instead of giving the author’s meaning. No one could 
possibly gather anything of the object of my book from Mr. 
Saleeby’s notice.—Yours, Xc. Grorce HENsLow. 


[I am distressed at having grieved Professor Henslow by 
the accidental use of the word “ concessions.’’ I only wish 
that I had said “ admissions’’ (the word I used in my 
marginal notes on the book), which would perhaps have not 
been a cause of misunderstanding. To no one would it occur 
that Professor Henslow was not stating what he believed to 
be the truth; and, for my part, I welcomed these admissions 
with all my heart—not forgetting the hot water into which 
I lately got for showing in these pages the incompatibility 
of “original sin’’ with evolution. I read the book, every 
individual line, once; nearly all of it twice, and the criticism 
of Darwinism several times. As to (1), on page 51 is “ There 
are no facts known to occur in nature in support of Dar- 
winism,’’ which on page 145 is called “ fictitious.’? I might 
quote dozens of similar passages which I have marked and 
annotated. As to (5), the words “original author’’ seem 
to be an historical assertion. If not, what are they? As to 
(6), I saw the marginal rendering when I looked up the 
passage in Romans; but “the body of this death ’’ is never- 
theless the rendering of the text of both versions, and I re- 
gretted the substitution of a less vivid phrase for one which 
has always haunted me with its appalling power. Professor 
Henslow owes me an apology for asserting that I “tried to 
review the book without reading it’’—which would have 
been a grossly dishonourable proceeding.—C. W. Sa.exrsy. | 


“ Arms and the Man” on the Dutch Stage 


Srr,—Though it was the first time yesterday night (Tues- 
day, September 27) that one of G. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
was represented on a Dutch stage (at Rotterdam, by the 
Rotterdam Stage Society), the author was by no means a 
stranger to the Dutch public. Some months ago Mr. L. 
Simons, a well-known publicist in Holland, in a beautiful 
essay, gave a sharp characteristic of the writer of “ Plays 
Unpleasant,’’ “Plays Pleasant,’’ ‘Three Plays for 
Puritans,”’ &c., which may be considered to be as a perhaps 
necessary, but chance and successful introduction to the 
acquaintance with “Arms and the Man.’’ Undoubtedly 
there are among Mr. Shaw’s plays pieces more fit for a Dutch 
public than this one; perhaps “ Candida’’ would have been 
more applauded, as there is too little conformity between 
the Dutch taste and the English relish for sentimental 
melodrama and burlesque. As a burlesque, that part of the 
Dutch public to which Mr. Shaw was quite new have looked 
upon his “Arms and the Man.’’ But even those who 
































































































































































































































wondered about 


the under-title ““comedy’’ the author gave 
to this piece, as they think it to be not more than a farce 
(even in view of Mr, Shaw’s highly amusing and often sharp 
sketching), must have felt in it all the freshness of an original 
witty artist, an aristocratic highly feeling mind. The first 
representation of “ Arms and the Man’’ (the performance by 
Het Rotterdamsch Tooneelgezelschap was very good indeed) 
has been a success. The press is almost unanimous in its 
praise “De Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant’? (New 
Rotterdam paper) says: the merciless exhibition of 
still more than the romantic, the ecstatic; the untiring push- 
ing through all simulated appearance, are the attraction of 
this piece.’’ “ Het Algemeen Handelsblad ’’ (an Amsterdam 
paper): “ This is a piece—from the point of view of technics 
full of faults—of a healthy daring, which heretofore is so 
extraordinarily surprising, because it is the expression of a 
sharp, vast intellect, of an independent character, and, what 
is more, of an artist of rare parts.’’ A remarkable night ; 
we have enjoyed a wit of great distinction, a satire of 
peculiar force.—Yours, &c. H. C. van Hoven. 
Rotterdam, September 28. 


Beauty and Art 


May I be, allowed to make a few remarks re your 

interesting and suggestive article in last week’s AcADEMy, 
“The Camera and Art’’? To say that “ Art is not beauty, 
and has absolutely nothing to do with beauty,’’ is surely a 
very dangerous position to take. Art is the last subject in 
the world on which it is possible to dogmatise. We should 
also guard against being led away by catchwords without 
fully understanding what is meant by them. The fact that 
photography may be beautiful, but never fine art, is no 
proof that beauty has nothing to do with art. It merely 
proves (were proof necessary) that the expression of emotion 
is an element of art. It does not prove that the expression 
of emotion is the end of art. The “ Apolline element ”’ is 
absolutely necessary to fine art. Emotion, or the “ Diony- 
siac wildness’’ must be there to begin with, but this must 
lind artistic expression before fine art is evolved. What 
turns the underlying emotion into art is the “element of 
the universal,’’ the “largior hic aether.’’ This is rather 
different from saying that artistic craftsmanship becomes art 
by creating emotion. The inference to be drawn from the 
fact that tragedy is pleasing is not that “ beauty has nothing 
to do with art,’’ but that art is absolutely different from real 
life. We take a pleasure in “ King Lear,’’ but a tragedy in 
real life would be none the less horrible to us. Were the 
emotions of a great tragedy unaccompanied by “ beauty ”’ 
the result would not be true art. Tragedy has certainly 
little to do with the beauty of ordinary life, but it has much 
to do with the beauty of art. What Aristotle meant by his 
famous definition is not clear; the whole question of what 
artistic emotion really is is raised by his definition. We 
have for long been told that “ to arouse the powers of enjoy- 
ment, of abandonment to beauty as an end in itself, is the 
legitimate aim of art.’’ The Greek idea of art was pre- 
eminently an idea of beauty, and the Greeks were the most 
artistic nation that the world has seen. In a _ former 
Acapemy I find the following: “ Emotion—the expression of 
emotion, not the production of beauty—-is the end of art.’’ 
motion without artistic beauty would surely be intolerable. 
But beauty without emotion can almost be conceived of as 
being great art. It cannot quite be conceived of as such, 
because the very expression of beauty is necessarily an ex- 
pression of emotion. The human mind cannot express beauty 
without emotion, although it can express emotion without 
beauty. Herein lies the solution of the difficulty. Photo- 
graphy is not great art because it is not the expression of 
beauty; it is merely the mechanical production of beauty. 
The great fascination of this subject will, I hope, be suffi- 
cient excuse for using up so much valuable space.— 
Yours, &c. R. B. ApPLeton. 


The Riddle of the Universe 


Str,—I will try briefly to justify my words, as Mr. Wallis 
desires, though one would prefer to write a volume! I regard 
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Professor Haeckel as an impostor because he asserts as facts 

and submits as such to the ignorant public—statements 
for which no evidence exists, and speculation which is no 
more than speculation: because he writes dogmatically on 
matters with which psychology deals, though himself entirely 
ignorant of even the rudiments of that science; and because 
he permits disproved statements to remain in the German 
editions of his work, though they have been deleted from the 
English one in consequence of the publication here, in six- 
penny form, of Professor Loofs’ “ Anti-Haeckel,”” a book 
which will interest Mr. Wallis and every other lover of truth. 

-Yours, &c. Your Reviewer. 

Literary Series 

Sin,--If your correspondent had read my letter with any 
care, he would have seen that I did not object to the inclusion 
of Thomson, FitzGerald, and Browne in the “ English Men 
of Letters ’’ series. I should not dream of doing anything half 
so absurd. Why, sir, even Mr. Sutton and I may claim to 
be included in the series if we only write enough letters to 
Tue Acapemy! To put it briefly, I raised two objections— 
that to literary and intellectual pigmies as much space was 
assigned as to literary and intellectual giants, and that 
lesser men of later date were given precedence, without 
apparent reason, over greater men of earlier date.— 
Yours, &c. A Strupent or LITERATURE 


An Unpardonable Sin 


Sir,-A horrible accident has caused the last line of my 
article of last week to read “ the Presence that ‘ rolls through 
things’’’—as one says “he is a man who understands 
things.’’ I was quoting that supremely great passage in 
* Tintern Abbey ’’ which describes— 

“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 
Ali thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”’ 
This is one of the accidents which make one hot all over.— 
Yours, &c. C. W. SALeesy. 


NOTES ON THE PSALTER: EXTRACTS OF 
PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM THE PRAYER BOOK, 


SEPTUAGINT, AND VULGATE VERSIONS. By the 
Rev. Charles Evans, M.A. (Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) The 
reason for Canon Evans’ book is not quite obvious. The 


Septuagint and the Vulgate Versions are enormously obscure. 
the Prayer-Book version is clear enough indeed, but is 
admittedly far from correct. The three throw little light 
upon one another, The thing that they do is to bring out, 
by astonishing contrast, the unique beauty of that tradi- 
tional English version which was embodied in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and which neither the version in King 
James’ Bible nor the scholarly translation of our last 
Revisers has hitherto been able to rival in popular favour. 
The Prayer-Book version grew with the youth of the language 
into maturity. It had the singular fortune to be embodied 
in the English liturgy that by Act of Parliament was made 
of universal obligation at the moment which marks the high- 
water line of English style. It is worth while, in order to 
realise what the possibilities of the sixteenth-century English 
were, to quote at random a few phrases, side by side from 
the Vulgate and this incomparable Psalter : “ Quoniam voluit 
me ’’=‘“* Because he had a favour unto me’’; “Non sunt 
loquelee neque sermones, quorum non audiantur voces 
eorum ’’=* There is neither speech nor Janguage; but their 
voices are heard among them’’; “In sole posuit taber- 
naculum suum’’=“In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun ’’—an obvious mistranslation, of course, like that 
famous one which enriched the language with “the iron 
entered into his soul’’; “Et non fuit multitudo in com- 
mutationibus eorum’’=“ And takest no money for them.”’ 
Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of 
themselves seems to have justified itself as a guiding prin- 
ciple. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tu# Epiror, 
Tae ACADEMY AND Lirerature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O. The 
envelope to ‘e marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A. Each 
Question or Answer must be written on. a_ separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The. Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. - 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
** Academy * Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” willimply disqualification. 


NOTE. 
Tue Worm “ Hatt.” 


Professor Skeat proposes to trace “hall” through the A.S. helan to a 
supposed type halna (see Halnaker in Sussex) from hal, as a postulated 
primitive Teutonic root word; but why overlook the records of classical 
antiquity? We have aula in Latin, Greek avA¥, Sanskrit cala; then we 
come to the French salle, German Saal, Halle; all derivatives. Here the 
Skt. “‘c”’’ with a cedilla is diverted to “h,”’ as in Sinde, Hindoo; but that 
does not convert such forms into primitives! 

To this add certain allied forms, found in Sanskrit, as laya, dlaya; 
Assyrian alu, a city; Hebrew ohel, tent, pavilion; and the ethnic term 
Alatyan for some nomads. We are here very probably face to face with a 
Turanian root.—A. H 


Questions 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Peace! count the clock ; 
The clock hath stricken three. 
(“ Julius Cesar,” II. i. 192-3.) 


Can any explanation be given of the apparent error in these lines, as the 
first striking clock was not introduced into Europe until more than 800 years 
after the time of Julius Cwesar?—ZL.R.C. (Bristol). 


LITERATURE. 


“ Lytacgs.""—In Théophile Gautier’s “Le Voyage en Espagne,”’ in the 
account of the ascent of the Mulhacen, there occurs the following passage : 
“On dirait qu’un peuple de Titans a essayé de batir l& une de ces tours 
d'énormités, une de ces prodigieuses Lylacgs qui alarment Dieu.”” What is 
meant here by “* Lylacqs ” ?—#.K.L 


“ Cuartvart.”—‘ Punch” bears the second title of “‘ The London Chari- 
vari.”” What is the derivation of ‘‘ Charivari,”’ and what other publications 
have borne the title?—#. €. Channer. 


*% ““Row1tanp Wurre.’’—In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sueee 
Montagu (under date August 16, 1746) occurs this remark: “I shall be 
with you on Tuesday night, and, since you are so good as to be my Rowland 
White, must beg my apartment at the quivering dame’s may be aired for 
me."’ What is the meaning of the allusions to ‘“‘ Rowland White” and “ the 
quivering dame " ?—F.C.B. (Brockley). 


Dr. Jonnson’s Hovsss.—Boswell gives a list of seventeen places where 
Johnson resided after “he entered the metropolis as an author.” How 
many of these places still remain?—Prorincial (Birkenhead). 


GENERAL. 


“Gop Bress You over tae Lerr Sxovuiper.”’—Why should these words be 
considered profane and contemptuous? A man was fined £5 at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1705, for saying the above words when leaving the county 
court, judgment having been given against him.—W. L. Harle. 


MAN AND Wire.—Is there in the whole English language any word which 
means ‘man and wife,”’ and nothing but man and wife?—S.V. (Bombay). 


“ Cocksure.”’--What is the origin of the word ‘“ cocksure "’?—S.V. 
(Bombay). 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 


* Avronney."’—Mr. A. W. Verity, in “ The Pitt Press Shakespeare,” states 
that the word “ attorney "’ in Shakespeare always has the idea “ substitute, 
one who acts for another.” —M.A.C. (Cambridge). 


*% “ Arrorner” signifies in its widest sense any substitute or agent 
appointed to act in “the turn, stead, or place of another.” Regulations 
regarding the qualifications of attorneys are found as far back as the 
20 Edward I., which required the judges to select in each county the most 
learned and able attorneys and apprentices to do service in the courts.— 
Edith Philip. 


b Sanp CLock.—Clocks on modern principles were certainly known in 
Shakespeare's time. In a play like “ Cymbeline,” however, the events of 
which are supposed to happen at an early period when clocks were unknown, 
it would have been an anachronism on Shakespeare’s part to mention them. 
He does actually make an error of this kind in “ Julius Cesar,” IT. i. 193, 
where Cassius says, ‘The clock hath stricken three.” Of course, in the 

age cited by your correspondent there is no such error, because an 
our-glass, not a modern clock, is referred to.—Percy Selver. 
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A Sanp Ciock.—The term “ clock” is used by Dante to indicate a machine 
which struck the hours. Clocks were exegted in a tower belonging to 
Charles V. of France in 1364, at Strasbourg in 1370, at Speyer in 1595.— 
W. L. Harle. 


A Sanp Crocx.—The quotation from “ Cymbeline ” (III. ii. 74-5) : 
Horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ the clock’s behalf 


itself answers the question, “Were there no machinery-moved timepieces 
in Shakespeare’s day for a clock?” for the hour-glass is here spoken of as 
being used ‘i’ the clock’s behalf ’—i.e., instead of a clock moved by 
machinery ; such clocks were in common use in Shakespeare’s time, and are 
constantly referred to by him. For example: 


A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright. 
(* Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ III. i. 192-4.) 


Many clocks that struck the hour when Shakespeare was born are still 
telling the time.—H.C. 


A Sanp Ciock.—‘‘ Machinery-moved clocks’ were certainly used in Eng- 
land before Shakegpeare’s day; but the hour-glass with running sand was 
even more familiar, and to this common object allusion is made. That this 
instrument is only a partial substitute for the timepiece is suggested in 
“That run i’ the clock’s behalf.”—S.C. 


AvtHor Founp.—In answer to Mr. F. 0. Mann, the lines, “O happy fair,” 
&c., are said by Helena to Hermia in “* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” I. i. 
182-5. The words have been set to music as a trio by W. Shield, 1750-1808.— 
Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood (Kirkby Ravensworth). 


LITERATURE. 


LitiTx#.—Lilith is mentioned in the Hebrew text of Isaiah (xxxiv. 14) as 
one may see from the marginal note in the Revised Version. She is 
described by the prophet as finding a place of rest among goats and 
howling creatures, jackals, and ostriches in the desolate wilderness of 
Edom. The Rabbinical stories about Lilith may be found in Buxtorf. 
She was said to have been Adam’s first wife, who flew away from him and 
became a demon. Her chief delight was in murdering young children. The 
Targum of Job i. 15 identifies the intellectual and fascinating Queen of 
Sheba with this bloodthirsty queen of the demons. The word “ Lilith” 
has been connected by popular etymology with the Hebrew word for 
“night,” hence the “ night-hag”’ of Milton, but the connection is perhaps 
only apparent. The myth is probably Babylonian.—M.L.A. (Oxford). 


“A Lost Race."’—In reference to the paragraph among the Questions 
and Answers re “A Lost Race,’’ we would suggest that your inquirer 
perhaps means “ A Ruined Race,’’ by Hester Sigerson (London: Ward & 
Downey).—M.H.G. (Dublin). 


GENERAL. 


Fippiers.—The earlier use of “ fiddler” signified a player on the instru- 
ment (fithéle), and only the later one a trifier or fidget. For chronological 
quotations see the great “ Oxford Dictionary’? (Dr. Murray).—S.C. 


Tae TurkisH Crescenr.--The origin of this as the Turkish symbol is 
similar to that of the thistle for Scotland. Philip of Macedon, at the siege 
of Byzantium, set his men to undermine the walls of the city, but the 
crescent moon betrayed them to the defenders. Hence the adoption of the 
crescent.—S.C. 

A Dream Senrence.—In reference to this subject it may interest G.S.L. to 
know that others have had a similar experience. I once woke saying, 
** Second of Timothy, iii. 15." As far as I could recollect there had been 
no sequence of ideas to account for that particular text having made any 
impression on the mind. Another time awoke saying, like G.S.L., an 
enigmatical phrase. I attribute this phenomenon to the fact that, sensibly 
or insensibly, one hears or reads a sentence which makes no impression, or 
is forgotten, but not being really so recurs to the mind when in a state 
of quiescence. May not the reason for the confusion or contradiction of 
ideas be due to the will and reasoning power not being fully awake ?— 
M. McLean Dobrée. 


“ Patent Watter.”’—With regard to the official formerly at Bristol Docks, 
the reason he was called a “waiter” is because ‘“ Tide-waiter” was a 
common term for Customs officers who boarded vessels arriving at the port. 
“ Letters-patent ’’ were granted by royalty for “special liveries’ (see 
yom on this subject). Hence the expression “ King’s-patent ” waiter.— 

rbutus. 


# Bacriees.—England can hardly claim the bagpipe as an erstwhile 
“national musical (sic) instrument.” The fact is that the bagpipe is a 
relic of antiquity, and is mentioned repeatedly in the annals of ancient 
nations. This ubiquity is, no doubt, to accounted for by the simplicity 
of its construction. It may be of interest to mention that here in North- 
umberland we have, as have the people of Lincolnshire, a bagpipe peculiar 
to the county. It has a literature of its own, and, until very recently, a 
society existed for the purpose of popularising it. As far as I know, 
Northumberland and Lincolnshire are the only English counties with a 
distinctive bagpipe.—T7.E#.T. (Heaton). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the we booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
boos dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
‘ollow : 

Messrs. Henry W. & John Allen, 156 Grange Road, Birkenhead. 
Mr. Wm. Gardiner, 328 New Cross Road, S.E. 

Mr. James Hewetson, 11 and 12 High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 
Mr. Denholm Brash, 92 Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





AN INTERESTING 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


to our Readers will be made 
next week. 
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Junior Questions and Answers 


The number of Questions, though showing a gratifying 
increase on that of last week, is still considerably below 
that of the Answers. We hope that this disparity will 
gradually vanish, and that competitors will realise, to 
a greater extent than they have up to the present, that 
a sensible and thoughtful question is of quite as much 
value as a correct answer. We hope always to be able 
to give one of the two weekly prizes to a question, pro- 
vided of course that there is one of sufficient merit. 
We would particularly recommend this page to the 
notice of the heads of schools and parents and guardians 
of children as affording an excellent opportunity for 
stimulating in the youthful mind a wholesome and in- 
telligent interest in matters literary, historical and bio- 
graphical, and would suggest that they should encourage 
their pupils and children to contribute to this page. 


The attention of contributors must again be called 
to the necessity of observing the rules; in particular 
those requiring the use of a separate piece of paper 
for each question and a voucher of good faith from a 
parent or guardian. One voucher will cover any number 


of Questions or Answers. 
RULEs. 


The General Rules are the same as for the Senior ‘“‘ AcapeMr Questions 
and Answers” (q.v.), with these exceptions: Envelopes must be distinctly 
marked J.Q.A., and Questions and Answers must be confined to British 
Literature, &. Notes on matters of curiosity and interest may also be 
sent in, and coments upon incorrect Answers printed will also count for 
the Competition. The principal points considered in awarding the prizes 
will be intelligence, originality, and style. 


Competition RUvLgs. 


Two prizes to the value of Five Shillings each will be awarded weekly, 
until further notice, for the two best Questions, Answers, or Notes. The 
Editor’s decisions must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
entered upon with regard to the awards. The names and addresses of the 

rize-winners will be P blished each week and the. winning contributions 
indicated by an asterisk. Each prize will consist of five shillings’ worth of 
books, to be chosen by the prize-winner from the stock of a local bookseller, 
upon whom an order will be given. The Competition is limited to residents 
in the United Kingdom. No competitor can win a prize more than once a 
month. Every set of Questions, Answers, or Notes must be accompanied, as 
a guarantee of good faith, by the signature of a parent, guardian, clergy- 
man, master, or other responsible person. No boy or girl above the age of 
seventeen can enter for the competition. The utmost brevity compatible 
with clearness is desirable. Competitors must work without assistance from 
any one. 


NWON-ADHERENCE TO 
QUALIFICATION. 
bar The following are disqualified for non-obzervance of the rules : 
Keiru Girrorp-Woop ; WilFRED Pearson. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 


Cocxner ScHoo.t.—Can any one tell me what is meant by the Cockney 
School in English literature ?—Kdiward Rowe. 


Cutty Porr.—Did any great English poet start writing when he was still 
a child?—Philip Evans. 

“ Guiitver’s TRavevs.’”’-—My teacher always says that this is not really 
a children’s book, and that I don’t understand the real meaning of it. Will 
some one explain what he means?—Oswald Storer. 


MerepitH.—Can grown-up people understand this author? 
out a word he writes.—Alicia Hollingsworth. 
# Poer Lavreate.—Often I have heard it said that Alfred Austin is not our 
best poet. Is this true? I always thought “ poet laureate’? meant best 
poet. On the other hand, I hear Mr. Swinburne is a better poet than 
Alfred Austin. If this be true, why is Mr. Swinburne not proclaimed 
“ poet laureate ’’ instead of Alfred Austin?—James McMichael, Jun. 


AvuTHors Wanrep.—In which of Shakespeare's plays are to be found the 
following lines ?— 


THE RULES CARRIES DIS- 


LesLIEe 


I can’t make 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. 
Is he the author of the following ?— 
Then happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
If so, in what play are they to be found?—James McMichael, Jun. 
HISTORY. 
*% Kine Joun’s Jewers.—Were the jewels that King John lost in the Wash 
ever recovered, or was an effort ever made to recover them?—Sydney 
Thomas, ; 
WirtrmMm Rvrvs.—-Does any one know if Walter Tyrell killed him on 
purpose or by accident ?—Jessie Le Bas. 
Eerrt.—How far does Egypt really belong to us?—Alicia MacDougal. 
GENERAL. 
Frves.—Will some one tell me the difference between the Rugby and Eton 
games ?—James MacNeill. 
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Dress.—When did the present style of dress come into fashion?—Frances 
Marks. 

Vicsrors.-Why is there a bm of India, a Governor-General of 
Canada, and a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland? They all seem much the same 
to me, so why cannot they have the same name? It would make lessons 
much easier.—Alicia MacDougal. 

Games.—What is the origin of games like ‘ Puss-in-the-corner” and 
“ Nuts and May ”?—Barbara Monckton. 


Hien ScnHoot.—When was the first High School started? 
it called High?—Myra Heddington. 


Answers 
LITERATURE. 

“Tom Brown.’’—Besides ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’ and its sequel, 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” Thomas Hughes wrote one other book, ‘ The 
Scouring of the White Horse.” Ie also wrote’ various pamphlets and 
reviews, together with prefaces to the works of Lowell and other American 
authors.—Dorothy Pelham. 

* Erxon Bastitxe” (the Royal Likeness) was supposed to be written by 
wharles I. himself, and produced such a reaction in his favour that the poet 
Milton was engaged to answer it. But, as far as I know, it has nothing to 
do with pictures.—Dora S. Johnson. 


Tue Lake Porrs were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. Wordsworth 
lived thirteen years near Grasmere and thirty-seven at Rydal Mt., Rydal- 
water; Coleridge lived for a long time near Derwentwater; and Southey 
lived for forty years at Greta Hall, near Keswick, Derwentwater.—Charles 
Maclvor Grant Ogilvie. 

[Similar answers from Eleanor Harle, N. V. Hamlyn, and others.) 

** Exra.”,—When Charles Lamb was asked to contribute to the “ London 
Magazine’ he wrote his first essay on the “Old South Sea House,” the 
office in which he had begun life as a clerk. He signed this cssay “ Elia” 
as a joke, using the name of a foreigner who had worked with him in the 
office. Lamb afterwards adopted “Elia” as his regular nom de plume.— 
Charles Maclvor Grant Ogilvie. 

* Atice In WonpeRLaNnD.’’—“ Alice in Wonderland’ was a real child, of 
whom Charles L. Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis Carroll’) was very fond, and for whom 
he wrote the book.—N. V. Hamlyn. 


AvutHors Wantep.—‘I do but sing because I must,”’ “ Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,”’ Canto 21.—Wil/red Pearson. 
[Similar answer received from Dorothy Pelham, and others.) 


“ Soheiet organ voice of England,” Tennyson's “ Milton Alcaics.”— 
Wilfred 


and Literature 


And why was 


earson. 

** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.”” This much-hackneyed 
quotation is found in ® poem of Charles Kingsley’s, beginning, ‘‘ My 
fairest child, I have no rm d to give you.”"—Dorothy Pelham. 

[Similar answers received from Wilfred Pearson, and others. ] 

Golden lads and girls all must, 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust. 
Shakespeare’s Dirge in “‘ Cymbeline.”—N. V. Hamlyn. 
HISTORY. 

Vicroria Cross.—Instituted 29th January, 1856. It is a Maltese cross, 
originally made of the metal from the Russian guns captured at Sevastopol. 
The Queen confer the honour on 62 persons of both services, 26th June, 
1857.—Hilda May Brodie. 

[Similar answers from Dorothy Kirtland, Bernard Birch, and others.| 


Gerseror.—The battle where William the Conqueror was nearly slain by 
his son.—Wilfred Pearson. 

A Zouivergin is a Union of the German States under the leadership of 
Prussia, so as to enable them in their commercial] relations with other 
countries to act as one State. Derived from the German zoll and verein, 
meaning duty and union.—James McMichael, Jun. 

[Similar answers from Eleanor Harle, C. G. Ogilvie, and others.] 


Wuies anp Tortes.—A Tory was a name given to brigands in Ireland. 
The name Whig is an abbreviation cf the word “‘ Whiggamore,” a name given 
to the peasants of Western Scotland because of the cry of ‘‘ whiggam”’ with 
which they encouraged their horses.—Eleanor 7. Harle. 

[Similar answers from Dora S. Johnson, and others.) 

GENERAL. 

Crnque Ports.—These were five maritime ports of England lying opposite 
to the coast of France—Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney and Hastings. 
William I., in order to wield the resources of these ports with greater 
vigour, made that line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely separate from 
that of Kent and Sussex, and ruled over by a warden. The name comes 
from the old French cingue ports—five ports.—Dorothy Kirtland. 

[Similar answers from James McMichael, Jun., Leslie Trotter, and others. | 


Tue Brive Gum Tree is among the most lofty, often growing to a height of 
200 feet. It grows about 150 feet high without a branch. From the gum 
which this tree supplies a drug is made which is used by doctors.—John 
Leaper. 

“ TeerotaL.”’—The word originated with R. Turner, of Preston, who, at a 
temperance meeting about 1833, asserted that nothing but te-te-total will 
do. See “The Staunch Teetotaller,” edited by J. Livesey, of Preston, 
Jan., 1867.—Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood. 

[Similar answer received from James McMichael, Jun., and others.] 

Umpretia.—First used in Edinburgh by Dr. Spens, and in Glasgow, in 
1780, by Jameson, a surgeon. Common in London 1710. Not introduced by 
Hanway, who was born 1712 (see “ Tatler,’ No. 238, Oct. 17th, 1710). 


The tucked up semstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams roll down her oiled umbrella sides. 
Swift, ‘‘ A City Shower,” 1710. 
Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Gay, “ Trivia,” Bk. I., 1711. 
—Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood. 
PRIZE-WINNERS. (See asterisks.) 
James McMicuagt, Jun., “ Glendale,” Braid’s Road, Paigley, N.B. 
Syrpner THomas, Stanley Street L.C.C. School, Deptford, S.E. 
p whom orders have been sent for five shillingsworth pf books, to be bought 
or: 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, 7 Gilmour Street, Paisley. 
Messrs. H. Joanes & Son, 325 and 337 New Cross Road, 8.K, 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: Its Origin and Evolution. 


By Monsignore Ducnesne. Translated by M. L. McO.urg, from the Third 
Edition of “ Les Originesdu Culte Uhrétien.” Second English Edition, Revised, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, (Jn the press. 
(The Third Rdition of the French Original was lately published in Paris, This 
translation represents not only that Edition, but contains also Additional Matter just 
received from Monsignore Duchesne, There is a'so added, by request, a Translation 
of the “ Peregrinatio” of Etheria (Silvia).} 


EARLY BRITAIN: CELTIC BRITAIN. By 


Professor Ruys. With Two Maps. New and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. [Jn the press, 


“ THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


I. From Nature. IT, From Revelation. By J. A. FLEMING, D.Se., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, paper cover, 6d, ; cloth boards, 1s. 


IS CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS? 


Rev. C. H. Pricuarp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN RE- 
FERENCE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Paper read at a Ruridecanal Con- 
ference by the Rev. A. NAIRNE, M.A. Small post 8vo, paper cover, Id. 


UNDER HIS BANNER. Papers on Missionary 


Work of Modern Ttmes. By the late Rev. H. W. TuckER. With Map. Cheap 


Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6. 
“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 
FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By Wit.iaAmM LeErroy, 


WITH OHRISTIAN 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Being Addresses delivered by the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Reviews 


of some Recent Attacks on the Ohristian Faith. By the Very Rev. Hnnry Wace, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. 


Huxley, F.R.S. 
cover, 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGA- 


TION. Three Lectures delivered to Olergy at Norwich, at the request of the 
Bishop, with an Address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Very 
Rev. Henry Wack, D.D., Orown 8vo, cloth boards, i. 6a. 


JESUS CHRIST THE SUPREME FACTOR 


IN — By the Rev. G. 8. STREATFEILD. Small post 8vo. paper 
cover, 2d, 


RECENT ATTACKS ON THE FAITH. A 


Defence of Christianity. By the Rev. Joun WAKEFORD, B.D, Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d. 


ATHANASIAN CREED, THE. By the Right 


mer. A. ¥. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D, Bishop of London. Post 8vo, paper 
cover, ld, 


ATHANASIAN CREED: A CRITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE, By Dante, WATERLAND, DD. Demy 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
*,* The most important book on the history of the Oreed up to the discovery of 


the Utrecht Psalter. That discovery, not of great moment in itself, does not diminish 
in any way its importance, 


ATHANASIAN CREED, THE. Six Expository 


Addresses, By the Rev. J. HAaMER Rawpoy, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


ATHANASIAN CREED, NOTES ON THE. 


By the Rev, Prebendary E. HOBSON, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 8¢. 


By the 


Replies to the late Prof. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Wack, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper 





Christian Knowledge 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION—EGYPT 


|THE HOLY GOSPELS: 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. 


... AND CHALDA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MasPERo. 
7% Edited by the Rev. Prof. Saycr. Translated by M. L. McCune. With Map and 
“over 470 Illustrations, including Three Ooloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, 
‘ce bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS 
(BGYPT, SYRIA, and ASSYRIA). By Prof. Masprro, Edited by the Rev. 
Prof. Saycr, Translated by M. L. McOture, With Maps, Three Ooloured 
Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (pound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C. 
To 330 B.O. By Prof. Maspero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Saycr. Translated 
by M. L. McO.ure. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and numerous Iustra- 
tions. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s,; half-morocco 
(bound by Riviere), oe. 


With Illustrations from 
the Old Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 

More than 300 Works, dealing exclusively with the Events of our Lord's Life, have 
been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, Flemish, and 
Freoch Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The Work covtains 384 (impe- 
rial 4to) pages, and over Illustrations, 48 of these being separate Plates, printed in 
m~ Tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d. ; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 


St. Cyprian ON 
THE Lorn’s PRAYER. An English Translation, with Introduction.’ By the 
Rev. T, Hersert Brxpiey, M.A., D.D, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


| RELIGIO CRITICI; or, Chapters on Great Themes. 


By “Ayvworos. 
Criticism, &c. 


THE DIVINE SOCIETY; or, The Church’s Care 
of Large Populations. Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral Theology, 1890. By the 
Right =< > JAcOB,-D.D, New and Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, dl, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP, 
RECENT DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATING. Three Lectures delivered in the 
Chapter House of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. By the Rev. ARTHUR J. 
MACLEAN, D.D. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


Orown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Deals with the Higher 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 


ORITICISM OF TO DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know1ina, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in King’s College, and Boyle Lecturer. Orown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE HISTORIOAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By T. G. Pincus, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second Edition, Revised, 
with Ap _ and Notes. With several Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries in the 
field of archeology. This New Edition contains the Laws of Hammurabi and other 
new matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages. 


MARVELS IN THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


A Popular Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the Very 
Rev. O. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous Illustrations. 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE. A 


Verification by Free Use of Science. By J. W. REYNOLDS, M.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRACLES. A Scientific 
and Philosophical Investigation. By J. W. REYNOLDS, M.A, Third Edition. 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
A Short —y of. By the Rev. F, L. H. MILLARD, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d. 


THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPAZEDIC DICTIONARY 


Consisting of 5336 pp., Imperial 8vo. 
It is the Largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words, It is an easier, simpler, handier DICTIONARY than any other, and is an ENOYOLOPAIDIA as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
Tts comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 
The “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an econony of time and of money. 
Its thoroughly encyclopredic character. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, 


OF THE 





THE 


“ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY.” 


Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently art’stic in character, 
are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elacidate the text. 


COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 


In 7 Volumes, cloth, 25s. ; Half-bound, 32s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street E.C. Brighton: 129 North Street. 
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NEW FICTION 


THE FARM OF THE DAGGER. By Even Paruprorrs. Crown 
0, 

Mr. Phill; has laid the scene of his new novel in Devonshire, and deals with an American prisoner ia 
England at time of the Anglo-American War (1812-15). 

eo ~ net moves from ——s = a incident. Itis both an able and a pleasant novel.” 

——— Cc 

ane well worth reading.” an express soul of the moor as perhaps no other writer can. A grim story, but 

Morning Post.—“ Quinton Honeywell is a perfect hero, and Eva . . . is a sweet blossom of the great moorland 
on which her life is spent. Some of the minor characters are even mcre skilfully handled than the principals.” 


DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. Jacoss, [Illustrated by Witt 


Owen. 6s, 
JIM MORTIMER, SURGEON. By R. S. Wanzen Bet, 3s. 6d. 
THE PHC@NIX AND THE CARPET. By E. Nespir. [Illustrated 


by H. R. Mrmuar. 6s. 


THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. By Wut, T, 
Hornapay, Director of the New York Zoological Park. Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings and 10 
Photographs, and with numerous Diagrams and Maps, 10 in. by 7in. 21s. net. 

The most fully and richly illustrated book of its class that has ever been issued. Its pages are full of curious 
information, and embody the fruits of years of study, research, and observation. 
In scope and arrangement the book is scientific ; the manner of presentation is non-technical and popular. 


THE SURVEY GAZETTEER OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

snaenoktenl, Gustin, wat Commercial. 

8 ppendices and 64 Special Maps in Chromo Lith hy. Imperi vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. net ; 
half-morocco, 21s, net. - a nee wuss - 

The present work is based on the Census of 1901, together with the Ordnance Survey. It incorporates the 
substance of all the principal works on British Topography, Statistics, and Commerce; it deals with nearly 
50,000 different p)aces, and is the only up-to-date and complete Gazetteer of the British Isles. The series of new 
maps is quite an atlas in itself. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT ARTISTS. 


These volumes will contain about 48 Illustrations on a large scale. Many of the reproductions are printe1l | 


in tints and mounted on a paper to harmonise with the tints. The books are bound in delicately tinted 
= boards with vellum backs. The beautiful binding design is printed in three colours, ¢to. 7s. 6d. 


et each. - 
BURNE-JONES. ALBRECHT DURER. HOLBEIN. 


Rewnes’ Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, with the object of providing informs- 
tion of really practical value to collectons and students, without perplexing the reader with unimportant ani 
unnecessary detail. The illustratious will be both numerous and of the highest quality, and willinclude some 


subjects in colour. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Prrcarrn KNowLes. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By FREDERICK FENN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 








Rewnes’ Art Cibrary — xew vowwme 


BURNE-JONES. With Introduction by Matcotm Bet. Tall feap. 4to. 
quarter vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


Th‘s volume contains 60 Monochrome reproductions,a Photegravure Frontispiece, and several supplemental 
Plates. The Publishers believe they have succeeded to a large extent in keeping away from the beaten track in 





“MACMILLAN & 60.’S 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK. 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 


Orown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE FIVE NATIONS. By Rup- 


YARD KIPLING. Medium 8vo, bound in Sateen 
Oloth with embossed gilt back and monogram on 
side, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


ADAM SMITH. By Francis 


W. HIRST. Crown 8vo, gilt top, tlat back, 2s. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW BOOh. 


The Food of the Gods and 
How it Came to Earth. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.X.E. With numeron® | 


THE BAB BALLADS, with which 


are included SONGS OF A SAVOYARD. By W. 8S 
GILBERT. With 350 Illustrations by the Author, 
Sixth Edition. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S New Book. 


THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. 


resroducing several illastrations which have never before appeared in any volumes dealing with the life and work | 


of the artist. 


BOTTICELLI. VELASQ GOZZOLI. RAPHAEL. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES PAUL VERONESE. 
NEARLY RRADY.! 
G. F. WATTS. TINTORETTO. TITIAN. 
VAN DYCK. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


Queen.—“ It is a marvcllous three-and-sixpence worth.” 


OTHER VOLUMES READY. 





Dewnes’ Chin Paper Classics saw voroms. 


Lambskin, 3s, 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. net. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES THE eeipee OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
MARCO POLO’ 
ceneneers nancy reassau sewes | HE EOMBcs un ears 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO POEMS 
«. CELLINI SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS 


Dewnes’ Library of Recreations 
HANDICRAFT AND RECREATION FOR GIRLS. By 


Liva Bearpand ApeEtia B. BEARD. With 700 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
ja Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
GEORGE NEWNESS, LIMITED, 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FOR THE 
PROMPT & MOST ABLE 
CRITICISM 


CURRENT LITERATURE | 


SEE THE 


‘* MANCHESTER 
COURIER,” 


Which commands the services of a large and 
distinguished 


STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 








COURIER ” 


PUBLISHES THE 


| Best Special Articles 


On Literary and Social Topics 
of any Daily Paper outside London, 


“MANCHESTER 


| Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





MOLESWORTH. ~ With Illustrations by ROSIE 
M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


“THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE IN 


SOUTHERN ITALY, and the Rise pf the Seoret 
Societies. By &. M. JOHNSTON, Author of “ Napo- 
leon : a Short Biography.” With Maps. In 2 vols., 
8vo, 20s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Pott 8vo, 2s. 62. 
net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net; limp leather, gilt back and gilt ‘edges, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. | 


‘“* WHOSOEVER SHALL 
OFFEND... 


ROSA N. CAREY. 


AT THE MOORINGS. 
MARK LEE LUTHER. 


THE MASTERY. 


MACMILLAN’S 3/6 LIBRARY. New Vols. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 


HER TIMES. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
( Tuesday. 





MACMILLAN & OO., Ltp., London. 
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The Small Advertisements on this-page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines). i 
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LOTS for Novels and Short Stories developed 
and amplified for Authors.—‘“ R. D.,” 
Drayton Manor, Chichester. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS.—Just ready, and 

will be sent free on application, Part No. 157 

of Rark OLp Books and Pamphlets, and Clear- 

ance Catalogue of Books, priced very low.— 

OLEMENT 8. PALMER, Antiquarian Baokseller, 
88 Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CTROULAR. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE,! 
Book Importers, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. | 
‘SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 





T HOMAS8S Tn @ a ?, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 St. MARTIN’s LANE, LONDON, W.C., 
AND 4 RROAD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 
Commissions executed. 


YPEWRITING.—Novels, &c., 9d. 1,000 

Latin, French, German translations; 

Scientific MS.; Plays, Poetry.— Miss HANDLEY, 
Berkhamstead. 


| ww MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), | 

9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. | 

—M., M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of THE ACADEMY can be supplied 
for 1s. each. The price of the bound half-yearly 
volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 9 Hast Harding 
Street. F.C. 


| Three Years from 1st February, 1905, and the 


| application and Testimonials with the under- 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. WANrzp. in January, a MASTER to teach 
EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH.) _ MATHEMATICS up to Pass London 
VHE University Court of the University of | Matriculation standard, with general Form 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint an | Wor k, and either Drawing or Organ Playing and 
additional EXAMINER in ENGLISH for the | Choir Training. Salary, £120 resident, or £150 
Preliminary and Bu Examinations. for both extra subjects.—Apply, HEADMASTER, 
The Appointment will be for a period of | St. Peter’s, York. 


‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTI- 


remuneration will be on the scale of 1s. 6d. per | 
Paper examined for all Higher Preliminary | I TUTION. Founpep 1837. Patron—HEr 
MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. Invested 


Papers, and 1s. per Paper examined for all | ~ 
Lower and Medical Preliminary Papers, with Capital £30,000. A UNIQUE INVESTMEN' 
hotel and travelling expenses in addition. offered to London Booksellers and their 
Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their | 4Ssistants. A young man or woman of twenty- 
five can invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or 

signed on or before 12th November, 1904. its a by a bene — the 
rig participate in the following advan- 

Sec me Aa ener ese - tages :—First.—Freedom from want in time of 

retary Glasgow University Vourt. =§ Adversity as long as need exists. SECOND.—Per- 








91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. manent Relief in Old Age. THIRD.--Medical 
ree es Ho ae advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
piaep Rg Pe ee FourRTH.—A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 

( ) Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged members, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF with garden produce, coal, and medical atten- 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE, dance free. in addition to an annuity. Frrrn. 
'T\HE Council invites applications for the Chair |—A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
of English Language and Literature. Abbots Langley for the free use of Members 
Stipend, £600 perannum. The successful can- | and their families for holidays or during con- 
didate will be required to enter on his dutiesin | valescence. SIxXTH.—A contribution towards 
January, 1905. | Funeral expenses when it is needed. SEVENTH. 
Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of | —All these are available not for Members only, 


* testimonials, or such other credentials as the | but also for their wives or widows and young 


candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent| children. EIGHTH.—-The payment of the sub- 

to the undersigned on or before November 5th, | scriptions confers an absolute rigbi to these 

1904. | benefits in all cases of need. For further infor- 

Further particulars may be obtained from mation apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. | LARNER, 23 Paternoster Row, E.C 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date for THREE, SIX and 
TWELVE Months. Town Subscriptions, 2is. Yearly. Books of past 
Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly, 

Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on application to 


MUDIE & CO., 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 























PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS 


Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews and Advertisements of New Books, &c. 



































THE Age MALL GAZETTE THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EVENING en oF THE Bovcarap MAN has been PROVED to be far ahead Established 1821. 
AND His FAMILY. of any r London evening Published Det 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current eager @ 0 etn T annem paseane: Feiss Gneteanp 
pietptere, and , ty, 3 t- --4 } rast — Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
n r e Kingdo r ultivated cla i 
e Faper in the Kingdom PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY | 2% cultivate! classes of Great Britain in every 
Special Columns for New Bouks. A Classified Survey of the Week's leading papers in the country. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. Publishing appears every Saturday. Contains special columns devoted to literary 
Orviows: Nawrox St, Housonx, Loxpow, W.0. | Qerices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. | 
The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper THE SPHERE NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL 
THE pong Rn a Gd. Weekly. dah es 1832. pee 
‘ : P Conservative Newspaper for the 
PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— A Literary Letter by C. K. 8. Counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Thé ae ~! am ~ and Literary Notes. appears each Week. Cumberland, and Berwickshire 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art ; Recei : 
hy Fy Le : Also List of Books ived. SPECIAL REVIEW DAY— 
Actence and Art specially dealt with. ie ee SATURDAYS. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special =e 
Telegrams from Correspondents sto Office: Great New Street, E.C. London Office (special wire), 169 Fleet Street, E.C. 
SHEFFIELD THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
DAILY INDEPENDENT WESTERN MORNING NEWS LEADING DAILY PAPER IN SCOTLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1819. I See Ge 
s the most widely circulating Paper 
Review Days—Wednesdays and Fridays. in the four Western Counties. Me Ay tines qutede it anton, 
—— ee alse in the Biiter’s London Private Wire Office : Principal Publishers’ Day—Thur-day. Literary Notes 
a ee Column side-by-side 47 FLEET STREET, E.C. pee ae pale QEREET, DUNDER. axe 
w EViEWS, &c. CES : ’ y AS 
Tel. Address: “PLYMOUTHISM, LONDON.” 186 FLEET STREET, E.O. 
47 Fleet Street, & 21 Fargate, Sheffield. Tel. No. 165 HOLBORN. Telephone—Holborn. 
Applications for these spaces should be made to Messrs. Cr Co., 57a Coleman Street, London, E£.C. 





Special Rates for a Series quoted, 
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“LOOK HERE, upon THIS PICTURE, anp ON THIS” 


5 a of 





me WILLIAMS The “Academy” 
TYPEW RITER. Model 


Precisely the Same 


Machine 


Now Offered 


at a Discount of 
0 
40‘, 
that is for 


New MODEL £12 - 12:0! 











Fully Guaranteed 
£21 a () : () by the Wilhams Typewriter Co. 
~o— 
TO OBTAIN] post THs INQUIRY FORM “rs halfpenny in an [FULL DETAILS 


To THE ACADEMY TYPEWRITER DEPARTMENT, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


Please send me full details of your Discount Offer of The “Academy” Model Williams Typewriter. 


AM 20 NE on, S- csnncncacsséesee éneacnuniradcnabananniben uihimdebern tae pien ated chet etnttaeenbiatadeeDodeeies 


rr rrr rrr rere rer reer er eT rere re errr ere rere rere rrr ererererer i ier er er erere re Tere 


tar Uf you prefer not to deface this page, send us a post-card similarly worded and naming this paper. 


° 








’ if you live in or near any of the following places, why not call to see the machine and obtain full details of our 


offer at the Williams bacigae'*€ Company’s Office in 


LONDON . ee 57 Holborn Viaduct OUBLIN... 6 5 Upper Ormond Quey LEIGH ‘ ° . 64 Bond Street 
ABERDEEN . . . 115 Union Street EDINBURGH . . . 19 Shandwick Place cane nano ER. . : 267 Deansgate- 
BELFAST. . . . 71 Ann Street EXETER . . . . 31 Queen Street re ah yl a 
BIRMINGHAM. . . 28 High Street GLASGOW - «+ + 69 Bothwell Street NOTTINGHAM - « Prudential Buildings 
BURNLEY . « «+ 9 Grimshaw Street LEEOS . . . . 3 Park Lane PORTSMOUTH . . 154 Queen Street 
CARDIFF . 8St.John’sSquare LEICESTER . . . 60-64Halford Street SOUTHAMPTON . . 12 Portland Street 
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Constable’s List 


Messrs. 
NOW READY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By Joun Fox, Author of 


“ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With coloured Illustrations, Price 3s. 6d. net. 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Seaman, Author of “ Borrowed 
Plumes” &c. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wit14m Oster, M.D., 


F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University. Price 2s. 6d. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
VERANILDA. By Georce Gissinc. Author.of “ The Private Papers of 


Henry Ryecroft.” [Second Impression, 

Mr. H. G. WELLS says in the Sphere: “ Gissing’s maturest, last, and most deliberately conceived book.” 

Mr. W. L. OOURTNBY, in the Daily Telegraph: “A work for which he was eminently fitted by his tastes and 
predilections ; ‘ Veranilda’ is an historica! romance such as we rarely ses in our modern time. The ‘author is no 
pedant, dragging his learning with him like a cumbrous cloak wherever he moves; he isa scholar who has a 
dramatic joy in life, a man who can describe character, who can make us feel the influence of the personages 
about whom he talks, live their life with them, understand their impulses and their ways.” 


The Daily Chronicle says : “It isa finely constructed and elaborately poised piece of work; the details of 
description and of historic perepective are most carefully worked out, the whole tale is full of dignity and rich 
workmanship.” 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J. C. Swarrn. 
[First £dition entirely exhausted. Second Large Edition now ready.) 
“A clever book.” — Times. 
“ A masterpiece.” —Mr. B. FLETOHER ROBINSON, in Vanity Fair. 
“ Written with undeniable skill."—Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, in the Bookman, 
**A delightful heroine ; a wholly original hero, and a great deal of entertainment.”—Spectator. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto Waranna, Author of 


“The Heart of Hyacinth,” “The Wooing of Wistaria,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srvouaie, Author of “Two Sides of a 


Question” &c. 


THE BANDOLERO. By Paut Gwynne, Author of “ Marta,” &c. 


“ A stirring tale, written in vigorous and picturesque style; a wonderfully vivid and interesting picture of 
Spanish life.”— Outlook. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By Arruur Moorz, Author of 


“The Knight Punctilious " &c, 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. Edited and arranged by W. H. 


Hutton, B.D. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Hutton has done his work well. He has, for the most part, allowed the Bishop to paint his own portrait 
through the medium of his familiar correspondence. The biographer here plays a subordinate part to the editor ; 
but Mr. Hatton plays it with great judgment and abundant sympathy .”— 7imes. 


“ The editor of this most interesting volume has done well to emphasise the human side of what was a singularly 
amiable character.”—Mr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, in the Academy. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. ByS. Armrrace Surra. With Portraits and Maps. 


Demy 8vo, about 500 pp., 18s. net 


QUINTIN HOGG: a Biography. By Erne: M. Hose. 


With an 
Introduction by the Duke of Argyll. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ It is well that a man who has done so much for the cause of social reform should have his earnest, strenuous 
life’s work placed on record. The hand that has compiled it is his daughter's, and she has performed her task 
with discrimination and ability."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of his Life as shown in his 


Writings. By E.I. CARLYLE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel Owen Tuomas. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE CABINET AND WAR. By Major Evans-Gorpon, M_P., 


Author of “ The Alien Question.” Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A close and telling examination. . . . To find an effective remedy for the deplorable state of things disclosed 
by the War Commission must be the earnest desire of all patriotic citizens, and to all sach Major Evans-Gordon's 
thoughtful and painstaking volume would be welcome.”—Times. 


DUKES AND POETS IN FERRARA. A Study of Politics, 


Poetry, and Keligion in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries. By EpmuND G. GARDNER, Author 
of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens,’ &c, With numerous Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


“ He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy. The illustrations are aptly chosen and 
beautiful.” — 7¥mes. 


NAPOLEON'S BRITISH VISITO 


By Jonn GOLDWoRTH ALGER, Author of “ 


RS and CAPTIVES, 1800-1815. 
The New Paris Sketch Book,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Messrs, Constable’s Announcement List is now ready, of all book- 
sellers, or post-free on application to 


ARCHIBALD ConstaBLe & Co., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, 8S.W. 
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JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE STORY OF AN 
IRISHMAN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times.” 


i . The great 

“This sincere and pleasant book. . . 
appeal of the book is its poetry of —_. It } is 4 
story of a refined and intellectual traveller.”—Datl 


at — al reading. . . . The record of q fine career 


of generous public service.”—Datly Mail. 


ARNOLQ BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 


TERESA OF WATLING 
STREET. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 


; » With 8 Illus- 
thor of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Wi 
7 qweslens by Frank Gillett. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FRANK RICHARDSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THERE AND BACK. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, 


y i . 8vo, 
thor of “The Bayswater Miracle.” Orown 
oo cloth, 6s. [ Oct. 20. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By 


Ones Heaty, Author of “ Confessions of a 
Journalist.” 
DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By 


Harotp Brxpioss, Author of “ The Ooncession- 
Hunters.” 


THE SCHEMERS: A Story of To-Day. 
By E. F. HaRKINs. 
. . by 
“Very realistic and suggestive, it is marked 
many teaches of humour and shafts of satire.”—Daily 
Mail. 


ET TU, SEJANE! A Story of Capri in 
the Days of Tiberius. By JULIA H, TWELLs, = 
“ Written in exceptionally taking style. ..- e 
exciting adventures mY ° < = to the charm of the 
ee This. aun ry .. remarkably well told.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


by 
A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. 
mo ., aN. Author of “With the Red 
Eagle.” 
i hire. 
« The best story deals with factory life in Lancas: le 
It is easy to see that Mr. Westall has studied both La 
Lancashire people and their work to good purpose. 
Yorkshire Post. 


ANATIC. By 
ees by ELIZABETH LEE. Oct. 27. 


XEL DREAM. By W. A. 
1 S. uthor of *“ His Majesty’s Peneiee ' 


Max NORDAU. 


BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. 8. 


Roy HorNIMAN. (Vor. 10. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. 
Evtarp Gore, F.R.AS. With 8 Miustrations. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“A book in which all lovers of the mystery of the 
immensity and order of our universe will find much to 
learn and much to interest them.”—Daily Graphic. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA: 
By W. Davenport Apams. Vol. 1 (A to G). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The dictionary is far more comprehensive than even 
its famous predecessor, Genest’s * English Stage.’”— 
People. 

ar wonderful mine of learning. It is a volume over 
which the playgoer might pore for hours.”—Vanity 


Fair. 
“Indispensable to every enthusiastic playgoer.”— 
Tatler. 
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